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The U. S. Navy Heads Into Congressional Storm 





INSTANT STARTING in any weather, with the ex- 
clusive Nash Manifold-Sealed engine. Pick-up of 
15 to 50 MPH in 12.9 seconds in high gear. New 
Fourth Speed Forward has an Automatic Over- 
take for safe passing, fast hill climbing. Sealed 
Beam lights—50% brighter for night driving. 


Where’s that hill you used to crawl 
up in second. . 
yesterday jarred you to the teeth? 


Look! 


RESTFUL TRAVEL. Smooth, silent Arrow- 
Flight springing, Foam Sponge seats, 
Fabreeka body mountings keep you 
rested ‘til you turn into your Nash 
convertible bed. Over 1800 Nash 
dealers offer nation-wide service. 


Suddenly, you realize why. You’re 


there’s no blur or jiggle between 
you and the landscape . 
to a new kind of ride called dust. . 
Arrow-Flight! 


Where’s the engine roar. . . the bang- 
ing springs... the howling wind? 


Listen! Even at the speed you’re go- 
ing, you can hear a whisper from 
the back seat. (It’s something new 


YOULL FIND 


int Akon 


Somepay THIS WEEK you're going 
to rub your eyes and wonder 
where you are. 


in car quiet that Nash soundproof- 
ing achieves! ) 


And that blizzard blowing up out- 
side? It must be a mirage—for 
you’re breathing in air as fresh 
and warm and friendly as a May 

morning. 


You'll find yourself on a road of mys- 
tery. The scene is hauntingly 
familiar—but, what’s happened? 


The day is clearer . . . the sky is 
brighter . . . you can almost 
count the shingles on the houses 


flashing by. 


Perhaps it’s this Weather Eye magic 
that produces perpetual spring... 
or the absolute ease of Arrow- 

Straight steering—but something 


. s , leads you on... 
in a Nash—and for the first time, 


Yes—you’ll follow this strange, un- 

canny road—free from cold and 
. without ruts or bumps 
or menacing hill. . . for at least a 
hundred thousand miles. 


. . thanks 


- 6 - 
. those ruts that 


What a pity you haven’t yet driven 
a Nash. 


You’re flashing over them 
now at forty—in a new kind of 
Fourth Speed Forward! 


If it’s price that’s holding you back— 
forget it! Nash prices begin next 
to the lowest-priced cars . . . and 

when you weigh in Nash econ- 
omy and high resale value, you 
can’t spend much less for any kind 
of an automobile! 


That road is waiting . . . get on it now! 


s 


*. 
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How | retired 
on a Life Income 


of $150 a month 


To men of 40 who want to 
retire in 15 years 


gabriel years ago I made a discov- 
ery that changed my life. I believe 
it will interest you. 


“When I was 40, I was worried about 
myself and my future. I wasn’t getting 
ahead. I didn’t have much money. I 
seemed to be living in a circle, and I was 
dissatisfied. I used to dream of being 
able to relax, forget money worries and 
enjoy life. I longed for security. 


“But dreams like that seemed hope- 
less. I wasn’t rich. I probably never 
would be. Like millions of others, I 
would simply live and work and die— 
spend a lifetime trying to make both 
ends meet. 


You don’t have to be rich 


“But that was 15 years ago. Now I have 
fetired on a life income. I have no busi- 
ness worries—my security is guaranteed. 
Ican work or play, as I like. Each month 
tie postman hands me a check for $150 


and I know that I will receive another 
$150 every month as long as I live. 


“My friends are envious. They want 
to know how it was possible. How, with- 
out earning a princely salary, did I ever 
manage to retire on a life income? The 
answer to that question is simple: When 
I was 40, I discovered the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan. 


“The minute I read about this Plan 

I realized it was just what I needed. 

It showed me how to get an income for 

life beginning in 15 years. It showed me 

how to get immediate protection for my 

family in case I didn’t live until then. 

And it even included a disability income 

~ for me in case I was disabled before I 
reached 55 and couldn’t earn a living. 


“Best of all, this Plan showed how I 
could do all this with only a fraction of 
my income. The Plan actually called for 
far less money than ordinary invest- 
ment methods require. 


“Today, at the comparatively early 
age of 55, I have the things I want— 
life-long security, the opportunity to 


travel, to hunt and fish, to play, to live 
fully and well. I can laugh at the wor- 
ries that used to haunt me. I can be sure 
of comfort and happiness in the years 
ahead—with a guaranteed income of 
$150 a month for life.” 


This story is typical. Wouldn’t you 
like to make sure of your own future? 
Wouldn’t you like to find out, for your- 
self, how the Phoenix Mutual Plan 
works? You can get the facts, without 
obligation, by sending for the free book- 
let offered below. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon below and you will 
receive, by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells all about the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan. In a simple, illustrated 
way, this booklet explains how to get a 
life income of $10 to $200 a month or 
more, starting at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 
It shows how the Pian can protect you 
against emergencies, and how you can 
fit the Plan to your own needs, large or 
small. Don’t delay. Don’t put it off. 
Send the coupon for your copy now. 


COPYRIGHT 1939, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
396 Eim St., Hartford, Conn. 


——_ 
CeTasasEO 165" 


Retirement [Income Plan 


“How To Get THE THINGS You Want.” 


Name 


Send me by mail, without obliga- 
tion, your new illustrated book, 





Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Address 























LINKED 


into an 
All-American Market 


oRTH AND SoutH AMERICA are 
now bound together by endur- 

ing trade links into one great All- 
American Market. To win a larger 
share in this enlarged market locate 
our factory in strategically situated 
ew Jersey. In this state industry 
finds 23,000,000 people with 36% 
of the nation’s ti within 24 
hours distance . . . excellent shipping 
facilities to reach 120,000,000 Latin 
Americans at lower cost ... abun- 
dant low-cost, fair-taxed waterfront 
and inland property . . . low power 
costs... no state taxes on corporate 
or personal incomes ... 175 different 
types of skilled cooperative labor. 
et further facts on why New Jersey 
industry enjoys lower costs and 
higher — Write for booklet 
“New Industrial Digest of New 
Jersey,” Department N-3, State 
House, Trenton, New Jersey. 


PAEXICO 


a 


CENTRALYAMERICA 





| 


NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 














LETTERS 


Taylor’s Stand 

In your story headed “Ambassador Tay- 
lor” (Newsweek, Jan. 1), you state that 
“The present Administration long has 
wished to reestablish diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, and this appeared to be 
a favorable moment.” Does this mean that 
we are resuming relations with ihe Pope? 

MARIAN REITH 





Boston, Mass. 


Newsweek’s story stated that Taylor 
was named “ambassador without port- 
folio.” If we were resuming official rela- 
tions with the Vatican he would have been 
named a regular ambassador, and the ap- 
pointment would have to be confirmed by 
Congress. Stephen T. Early, press secre- 
tary at the White House, explained that 
though Taylor would have the rank of Am- 
bassador, he would not have the official 
title. All Ambassadors are the personal 
representatives of the President. Ministers 
are not. 





Mail to Germany 

Please keep us informed in Newsweek 
as to developments in letter-mail and par- 
cel-post service between Germany and the 
United States. The postmaster here in 
Seattle was not able to answer the follow- 
ing questions, contained in a letter I ad- 
dressed to the Postmaster General: 

1—Since when has seizure by the British 
of American mail from neutral vessels 
taken place? 

2—Is it useless to address further first- 
class mail, registered and unregistered, and 
small gift packages to Germany? 

$—What is being done to have the prac- 
tice of such mail seizures stopped and in- 
sure safe delivery of mail destined for Ger- 
many? 

4—-What is being done with American 
mail already seized by belligerents, partic- 
ularly registered mail? 

§—Has transatlantic air mail for Ger- 
many also been affected by such seizure? 

6—In regard to exports from Germany 
to the United States by registered parcel 
post: Is such mail being seized, and what 
about the property rights of United States 


- citizens where the goods have already been 


paid for? 

In regard to seizure of German exports, 
it would seem that Japan is being shown 
more consideration by the belligerents than 
the United States. 

EDWARD MIDGARD 

Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. Midgard’s questions may be an- 
swered as follows: 

1—Mail seizures have been going on 
ever since the war started. 

2—Mail which the British do not find 
objectionable filters through to Germany, 


NEWSWEEy, 


so it is not entirely useless to address firs, 
class mail to that country. 

3—The State Department has protested 
the seizures. 

4—The State Department understand, 
that little if any mail has been retained by 
the British—it goes on after censors’ dele. 
tions. 

5—Transatlantic air mail is not affected 
because it goes from Lisbon to Rome by 
air and thence to Germany. Transatlaniic 
planes stop at Bermuda, a British poss:s. 
sion, but so far there has been no interjer. 
ence there with the mail. 

6—The Post Office Department does ng 
know whether exports from Germany to 
the United States by registered parcel post 
have been seized or not. It has no record 
of any so far and declines to pass on the 
property rights of United States citizen 
when the goods have already been paid for, 
The State Department already has pro- 
tested the British Order in Council {or 
seizure of German exports wherever tic 
may be destined. Incidentally, the exir 
guarantee of delivery normally assured by 
registration of mail does not cover acts of 
war which interfere with delivery, for sucl 
acts are held to be a “force majeure.” 





Messersmith’s Career 

In your story “The New Envoys” in the 
issue of Jan. 15 you refer to George S| 
Messersmith’s “lack of Latin-American ex- 
perience.” According to Who’s Who in 
America, Mr. Messersmith was assigned to 
Curacao in 1916, to Buenos Aires in 1928, 
and to Montevideo as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary in 1934. 
Would you call these Latin-American 
posts? 

HOMER von WETZLAUF 
New York City 


Not Curacao, which is Dutch, nor Mon- 
tevideo, because the appointment was can 
celed before Mr. Messersmith had a chance 
to go there; but Buenos Aires (two years 
as Consul General), yes. Newsweek did 
not intend to imply that Mr. Messersmith 
had had no Latin-American experience; 
only that it had been limited. 


Host to the Geologists 


I was sorry that the name of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the host institution, 
did not appear in your excellent account of 
the meetings in Minneapolis of the Amer- 
ican Geological Society (Newsweck, Jal. 
8). The meetings were conducted in Mir- 
neapolis in honor of the Minnesota depatt- 
ment, which had never before been host \ 
the society. Naturally, they were in Mi- 
neapolis, because the headquarters hotel 
and meeting place was downtown. 

T. E. STEWARD 
Director of News Service 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ADOLPH HITLER 
Began his politi- 
cal career as a spy 
fortheReichswehr 
...that’s only one 
of the bits which 
make the sections 
about him so in- 
teresting. 


JOSEPH STALIN 
**Probably the 
most powerful 
single human 
being in the 
world,’’ says 
Gunther, explain- 
ing how he is dif- 
ferent from the 
other dictators. 


Ne is always paying apoyelically : 








NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


F: P 










WINSTON CHURCHILL 
*‘As British as He fears most an Nicknamed ‘‘the Man of many tal- 
beef,”” the burn- early death, since Bull,’’ “‘the In- ents who, it is 
ing question most of his family scrutable,’”’ ‘“‘the lieved, will soon 


about him is have died at his 
whether he will present age. He 
compromise once was once in the 
again with the pay of the French 
dictators; it is overnment. 
now doubtful. 


to read books !” 


Ya... IF HE SPENT (ON AN AVERAGE) ONLY 30 MINUTES 
A DAY— BEFORE BEDTIME, OR WHILE TRAVELLING TO OR FROM 
WORK, OR IN OTHER LEISURE MOMENTS—HE COULD EASILY READ 


EVERY BEST-SELLER DURING THE YEAR, AND A GREAT DEAL MORE! 


N average of only half an hour a day would 

have enabled you to read, within the past 
“-~w months, every one of the following wide- 
ly-.. cussed new books: 


ESCAPE by Ethel Vance 
KITTY FOYLE by Christopher Morley 
THE NAZARENE by Sholem Asch 
MOMENT IN PEKING by Lin Yutang 
THE GRAPES OF WRATH by Jobn Steinbeck 
THE YEARLING by Marjorie K. Rawlings 
THE REVOLUTION OF NIHILISM 
by Hermann Rauschning 
COUNTRY LAWYER by Bellamy Partridge 
INSIDE ASIA by John Gunther 
NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD by Vincent Sheean 
WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint Exupéry 
DAYS OF OUR YEARS by Pierre van Paassen 


—or any other new books you may have been 
particularly anxious to read. Instead, you may 
have been confessing to friends that you could 
“never get around to reading books.” 

The dozen books listed above are among the 
leaders on all best-seller lists. It is an interest- 
ing fact that seven of them were chosen as the 

k-of-the-month by our judges. 

Over 250,000 book-reading families—per- 
sons like yourself—have found a subscription 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club by far the most 
effectual way to keep themselves from missing 
the new books they are really interested in. 

You are not obliged, as a member of the 
Club, to take the book-of-the-month its judges 
choose, Nor are you obliged to buy one book 
every month from the Club. 

Publishers submit all their important books 
to us. These go through the most careful read- 
ing routine now in existence. At the end of 
this sifting process, our judges choose one 
book as the book-of-the-month. 

You receive a carefully written report about 
this book in advance of its publication. If it is 
abook you really want, you let it come to you. 





If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, saying, 
“Don’t want it.” 

Scores of other recommendations are made to 
help you choose among all new books with dis- 
crimination. If you want to buy one of these 
from the Club, you can get it by merely asking 
for it. Or you can use these reports (we find 
that most of our members do) to guide you in 
buying from a favored bookseller. In other 
words, you can browse in bookstores as always, 
but now do it more intelligently; you know 
what to look for. 

In addition, there is a great money-saving. 
Time and again our judges’ choices are books 
you find yourself buying anyway. For every 
two books-of-the-month you buy you receive, 
free, one of our book-dividends. 

So many of the Club’s members ordinarily 
want the book-of-the-month that an enormous 
edition can be printed. The saving on this 
quantity-production enables the Club to buy 
the right to print other 
fine library volumes. 
These are then manu- 
factured and distribu- 
ted free among the 
Club’s members — one 
for every two books- 
of-the-month you buy. 
For every $1 you spend 
for a book-of-the- 
month you actually re- 
ceive about 75¢ back 


Taciturn,’’ —a 
— a of 

e people, slow- 
witted, honorable. 


be the controllin 
figure in Britis! 
conduct of the 
war—as Lloyd 
George was ino 
the last. 
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INSIDE 
EUROPE 


BY JOHN GUNTHER 
Retail Price $3.50 


HAT will be the course of the war? 
What will the peace be like? The fate- 
ful answer really lies, as it did in 1914, in 
the decision of a few individuals; in the 
nature of their personalities; in their particu- 
lar notions, justified or mistaken, about mat- 
ters which affect them and their people. By 
circumstance or ability or guile, a handful of 
strong-willed men, each equipped with un- 
usual power as the representative of millions 
of people, can and will determine by their 
action what the future of all of us is to be. 
If you decide to join the Book-of-the-Month 
Club now, we will give you free, as a new 
member, this book which has been recognized 
all over the world as a really indispensable 
volume to anyone who wishes to obtain a 
panoramic understanding of perplexing inter- 
natidnal politics. 

The new and revised edition of INSIDE 
EUROPE retails for $3.50. This was one of 
the recent book-dividends of the Club. Or, 
if you prefer, you may choose one of the other 
recent book-dividends listed in the coupon. 


Please enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive 
a free copy of INSIDE EUROPE, that 
expense, your monthly ma 
that for every two books-o 
receive the current book-dividend then 
I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the 


IMPORTANT: Please check whether you would like us to shi 
current book-of-the-month with the f, 


am also to receive, without 


azine which reports about current books, and 
the-month I 


urchase from the Club, I am to 
eing distributed. For my part, 
lub. 
the 
tee book above YES (] NO [) 





in the form of free 
books, figured at retail 











value. 





You pay no yearly 
sum to belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month 
Club. You pay noth- 
ing, except ae the 
books you buy. Your 
only obiiginten is to 
agree to buy four 
books-of -the-month a 
year from the Club. 


Business Connections, if any 


Official Position or Occupation 
If you do not wish Inside Europe as your free enrollment book, check 
box below for title’ you prefer. (No others available at this time.) 
(C JOSEPH IN EGYPT ( TELLERS OF TALES (]) MADAME CURIE 


() BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS 
Books shipped to Canadian members DUTY PAID, through Book -of-the-Month Club (Can.) Ltd. 











0) ANDREW JACKSON 











Quicker Relief 
Than Before! 


NEW! | 


KEEPS YOU FREE OF 
SORE TOES, BLISTERS 


rr 
CORNS 


Imagine—not only quicker relief and removal of 
our corns, but freedom from them! These are the 
nefits you enjoy with the New Super-Soft | 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. These soothing, cushioning, 
clinic-tested pads are 630% softer than before. 
Give greater protection from shoe friction and 
pressure; stop “breaking-in” discomfort of new or 
tight shoes god prevent corns, sore toes and blisters. 
ew, thin SCALLOPED EDGE molds pad to toe 
with form-fit smoothness, Does not come off in bath. 
Separate Medications included for 
removing corns or callouses quick- 
ly, gently. Cost but a trifle—greater 
value than ever. Sizes for Corns, 
Callouses, Bun- 
ions, Soft Corns 
etween toes. In- 
siston Dr. Scholl's, 


|D! Scholls Zino pads 





Don’t risk missing copies of News- 
week, if you’re going to move. Insure 
prompt receipt of every issue by giv- 
ing us three weeks’ notice and men- 
tioning both old and new addresses. 





Fortnightly 
Sailings 
TO ALL EUROPE 
via the 
NEUTRAL PORTS 
of Genoa and 
Naples 


BY THE POPULAR 
AMERICAN FLAG LINERS 


Manhattan -Jan. 27 


(from Italy—Feb. 12) 


Washington-Feb.10 


(from Italy—Feb. 26) 
« - and fortnightly thereafter 


For details ask your Travel Agent or 


U.S. Lines 


One Broadway, New York - 216 N. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago - 665 Market St. , San Francisco 

« 19 King St., East, Toronto + Offices in other 
principal cits 
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I've known mine ever since | saw the new Ford V-8"" 


**Joe started it. He came home last night and made 
some cracks at our old car. So I said, ‘Out with it, 
my man, just which new car have you been looking 
at?? And he said, ‘Oh, not any, really. Might look 
around a bit. But I did watch a swell new Ford go 
by downtown today.’ 

“So this afternoon I took a long look at the new 
Ford myself. That’s easy to do! And the salesman 
was grand. Never mentioned fan belts or fuel pumps 
or anything like that. He just let me look around and 
open things and ask questions. Pretty soon, I began to 


get as excited as Joe was. .. . Then we went for a ride. 















"First | Sat in Back. It’s simply marvelous 
how they’ve put so much downright com- 
fort and roominess in that car! The cushions 
are deep and soft, with lovely upholstery. 


There’s more room for your legs—four inches, 
the salesman said—and more elbow room. 
So quiet too. I couldn’t hear a sound! 


"Then I Took the Wheel —a clever two- 


spoke wheel with the Finger-Tip Gearshift 
right under it. I was amazed at how nicely 
it shifted. There’s nothing tricky about it at 
all. It’s just the regular shift turned on its 
side. There’s nothing in the way when three 
ride in front and I sit in the middle! 


“It's Fun to Feel the Power of that V-8 
engine. It sweeps you ahead so smoothly. 
... That new ventilating system is sensible. 
. .. Wish you’d seen me park. I eased right 


into a tight place the first try. .. . The Ford 
is certainly easy to handle. ... And Joe will be, 
too, when I tell him I’ve made up our minds!”’ 






If Your Joe Is Talking about a new car, do 
something. You know a good buy when you 
see one, so go see the new Ford cars. Take a 
ride. Take the wheel. Then take your choice 
of nine different models and six lovely colors. 
Prices are low, and probably your present 


car will more than cover the 


down-payment. 


FORD V8 for 1940. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY—FORD, MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS 
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Santa 
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Rents Mrs. Smith , 
- , eral g 
96 Sq. Fi. of Main St, Fe 
Brazil 
for 1 hour = 
000 fc 
Her shopping tour is made much easier ae 
and safer, when she rents a piece of prop- led b 
erty from the city. She gets a full share of attem 
space for her car . . . for a definite time, eral ¢ 
at a moderate price. It’s simply a matter rin 
of parking . . . slipping a coin in the hs rw 
meter... and going about her business. the 1 


§ Roose 
To record her payment and check her carefu 


time-allotment, a Veeder-Root Counting worke 
Device is built into the parking meter on ws: 
the sidewalk alongside her car. And terme 4 
Veeder-Root Devices are built into many uttere 
other products, both to record their use ’ 

eee Record ¢ d by ee pu to make it easier to use them. Gas- Bligh 
oline computer pumps, machine tools, Bas 
VEED ER A 0 fi T bank vaults, refrigerators ...and what aids 
- have you that could be made more useful Starn 

INCORPORATED and more salable by a built-in counter a 

or computer? It will cost you nothing to likely 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut determine any new profit-possibilities in ( 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World your product. Just write and say when. 














[ On this page February 19: How Veeder-Root 
makes tractors “talk” to their owners. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Good-Neighbor Move 


With almost no publicity, the U.S. has 
been getting set to strengthen Brazilian- 
American relations with an enormous steel 
project. There’s still some haggling over 
details, but plans are far along. If they 
materialize, U. S. Steel Corp., with backing 
fom the two governments, will build a 
$35,000,000 integrated steel plant in Minas 
Geraes for converting that state’s ores and 
Santa Catherina’s coking coal into prod- 
ucts for Brazilian construction. U.S. Steel 
will put up $5,000,000; the Export-Im- 
port Bank, $17,000,000, and Brazil’s fed- 
eral government the rest. The deal will 
permanently free Brazil from the grip of 
Germany, which, until the war, bought 
Brazil’s ore and supplied much of its fin- 
ished steel. Eventually, too, the plant’s 
profit may help service Brazil’s $350,000,- 
000 foreign debt, now defaulted. 


Inner-Circle Plans 


The so-called White House inner circle, 
led by Tom Corcoran, will make another 
attempt to open the way for Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson’s nomination for President. 
If Jackson can’t make the grade, they still 
plan to fall back on a move to draft Doug- 
las from the Supreme Court. Incidentally, 
the neat dovetailing of Jackson’s and 
Roosevelt’s Jackson Day speeches was 
carefully prearranged by Corcoran. He 
worked on both speeches, then saw that 
columnists got advance word that Bob 
Jackson’s speech (endorsing F.D.R.’s third- 
term silence) would be the most important 
utterance of the day. 


Tighter Alien Laws 


Before this Congress ends, there'll be 
general strengthening of immigration and 
related laws dealing with aliens. The 
Starnes-Russell Bill for deportation of 
aliens guilty of sabotage or espionage is 
just a starter. The precise nature of the 
likely changes isn’t clear yet, but canvasses 
of Congressional opinion indicate that 
rather comprehensive tightening is in the 


cards, 


Monster Ship Bubbles 

: The recent crop of stories about U.S. 
plans” to build 65,000- to 80,000-ton bat- 
leships was a false alarm which had an 


amusing origin. It all began when one 
Frank G. Presnell, a free-lance writer of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, turned out an article for 
Esquire magazine suggesting such super- 
ships. Rep. Melvin Maas, member of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, read the 
piece, liked the idea, and began talking it 
up. The Navy Department treated Maas’ 


suggestion politely—even though 


such 


ships couldn’t now get thruagh the Panama 
Canal. The next thing it knew, dispatches 
were telling of “Navy proposals” for such 
ships or of “Navy-Congress fights” over 
the idea. Actually, the Navy thinks the 
45,000-ton ships now being built are the 
ideal size and considers 52,000 tons the 


maximum practicable. 


A.F.L. Surprise 


The A.F.L. is very quietly—and sur- 
prisingly—encouraging its building-trades 
locals to cut pay scales for residential 


~ 





Congress Outlook 


Prospects for major legislation, as seen by 
a cross section of able Congressional re- 
porters: 

Hull trade program: Extension probable, 
but there’s some chance Congressional ap- 
proval of each agreement may be required, 
thus hamstringing Hull. 

Neutrality Act Amendments: Unlikely. 

Taxes: Flat 10% increase in present levies 
has bare chance; little chance for other new 
general taxes. 

Farm certificate plan: Improbable. 

NLRA changes: Enlargement of board 
likely; other major changes unlikely. 

Small-business loans: Little chance. 

Anti-Lynch Bill: Will die in Senate. 

Omnibus Rail Bill: Likely. 

Dies Committee: Will get new funds, per- 
haps $100,000. 

Social Security changes: Nothing major. 

TNEC: Will probably get new funds to 
wind up present work and to serve as price 
watcher. 

Raising public debt limit: Probably will 
be postponed until next year. 

Wage-Hour amendments: Nothing major. 

Banking Legislation: Nothing important. 

St. Lawrence Seaway: Odds now seem 
slightly against it. 

Appropriations: Some juggling and slight 
cuts in defense figures; relief and farm-aid 
budgets may be upped; others will stay 
about as F.D.R. recommended. 
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building. This is the very thing critics 
have long demanded and the unions have 
publicly refused to do. Lately, however, 
the leadership has recognized three im- 
portant factors: (1) the steady growth of 
open-shop conditions in residential build- 
ing; (2) inroads by the new C.I.O. con- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


struction unions; (3) the pending Federal 
antitrust drive to cut building costs. So 
there’s now a general A. F. L.. movement 
to cut residential construction scales by as 
much as 30%. Such steps have already 
been taken quietly in areas around Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia and will soon 
spread to other cities. 


Trivia 

Aware of Justice Douglas’ standing as a 
Democratic dark horse, Justice Frankfurt- 
er gave him for Christmas a smoking jacket 
with a black silhouette of a horse sewed 
on one shoulder .. . The G.O.P. has caught 
the New Deal’s alphabetical fever; the 
Young Republicans’ publication now re- 
fers to the organization as the “YR” .. . 
Veteran Supreme Court attachés are still 
abashed at the sight of Justice Black 
swinging jauntily down the marble corri- 
dors—whistling . . . Chairman Dies is sore 
at fellow members of his committee be- 
cause, while he was absent through illness, 
they inserted an exoneration of John L. 
Lewis in the committee report. 





Allied Near-East Plan 


Britain and France are all set to an- 
nounce a unified Allied military command 
in the Near East at the first threat of war 
in that area. Under the plan, which was 
drawn up under the Hore-Belisha regime 
but which diplomats insist won’t be 
scrapped, British General Wavell will com- 
mand all British and French effectives in 
that region. French General Weygand will 
be second in command. This setup not only 
counterbalances General Gamelin’s com- 
mand on the western front but also recog- 
nizes the long-established British position 
in the Near-East area. Already French 
colonials and British Indian reinforce- 
ments are pouring into the region’s strate- 
gic zones. 


Stalin’s Treaty Tactics 


Private reports of diplomats engaged in 
the recent Moscow conferences indicate 
Stalin has used a set formula for negotiat- 
ing with small nations (like Latvia, Es- 
tonia, etc.). Visiting delegates are first 
closeted with Molotoff, who insists on im- 
possible concessions. Just when the talks 
reach an impasse, Stalin appears and 
makes syme such remark as: “So you’re 
having trouble with Molotoff. I realize how 
you feel. Those demands are too much.” 
He then tears up the original document. 
Later he personally presents a set of pro- 
posals which include a majority of the 
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original demands. Molotoff and others then 
cluster around and try to convince the 
delegates that they are lucky the great man 
himself has taken an interest in their case 
and that they’d better sign before he 
changes his mind. 


Chilean Coup? 


There’s trouble brewing for Chile’s Pop- 
ular Front government. In addition to op- 
position from the Right, the Socialists, 
second party in the Front, are conducting 
a hot undercover campaign against Presi- 
dent Aguirre. Continual Socialist sniping 
(unofficial) forced the resignation of Fi- 
nance Minister Roberto Wacholtz, and 
other Cabinet ministers are now under fire. 
The secret Socialist scheme is to combine 
with the Communists, pull a political coup 
(probably within the next few months), 
and make Minister of Public Works Oscar 
Schnake President. If a bloodless coup 
won’t work, the Socialists have an armed 
militia, estimated at as many as 100,000 
men, to fall back on. 


Japanese Biuff 


The official and unofficial Japanese talk 
of entering into a full-fledged naval race 
with the U.S. is probably poppycock. 
Japan’s finances are in no condition for 
any extensive shipbuilding. Experts figure 
that the country, to maintain present ac- 
tivities, must float 13,000,000,000 yen 
worth of bonds in the next fifteen months. 
And Japanese banks are already so over- 
loaded with government bonds that inter- 
national experts say their condition is 
clearly unsound. (Nearly 65% of the se- 
curities held by the country’s six big banks 
are governments.) 


‘Sinkproof Ships’ 


French and British naval experts are ex- 
perimenting with a scheme submitted by 
Vladimir Yourkevitch, designer of the Nor- 
mandie’s hull, to protect cargo ships from 
mines. Yourkevitch would seal up the en- 
tire lower part of the ship, creating an air- 
tight compartment—or compartments— 
from which no air could escape upward in- 
side the vessel. Then, if a hole is blown in 
the lower part of the hull, the air-pressure 
below decks would keep the inrushing wat- 
er from rising above the hole and the ship 
could remain afloat even though badly 
torn. Combination rubber and metal lin- 
ings would be used to seal the ship, but 
details are naturally being kept secret. Ex- 
pensive, the system probably would be 
feasible only for important ships reserved 
for vital cargoes. 


Foreign Notes 


A good Finnish source reveals that Fin- 
land’s Mannerheim Line was constructed 
largely from plans furnished by Fritz 
Todt, builder of the West Wall. Hitler put 





the idea of this “anti-Bolshevist defense” 
up to Marshal Mannerheim during one of 
the Marshal’s Berlin visits . . . A complete 
shake-up of Italy’s South American diplo- 
matic staffs is in the cards . . . During 
hot battles with the Finns, Russian sol- 
diers are reportedly missing no opportuni- 
ties to take “accidental” potshots at the 
hated OGPU political commissars .. . 
British trawlers recently have picked up 
several “dud” German mines which, in- 
vestigation indicated, had been sabotaged 
by German munitions workers. 





U.S. Currency ‘Boom’ 


Assther big boom in U.S. currency is 
quietly under way abroad. Wealthy neu- 
trals, unable to buy gold, are grabbing up 
U.S. currency as the best hedge against 
the depreciation of European currency 
which they think the war will bring. 
Most popular are $1,000 bills, but many 
of higher denominations are included in 
the rapidly increasing shipments going 
abroad. 


Smoke Eliminator 


Important developments in smoke and 
dust elimination are going on quietly at 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines experiment 
station at the University of Utah. The 
bureau’s new device, now ready for prac- 
tical tests in mines and factories, sets up 
high-frequency sound waves which cause 
dust and smoke particles to form into 
flakes and drop from the air as it passes 
through a small chamber. Now that ex- 
perimenters have found an inexpensive 
way to create the sound waves on a large 
scale, bureau officials envision a_ time 
when the devices will be attached to every 
important chimney, making smokeless 
cities. 


Pound Devaluation? 


There’s a good chance for further de- 
valuation of the pound—probably from 
its present official price of $4.02 to $3.75. 
British authorities are considering the step 
in order to make export products cheaper 
in terms of foreign currencies. This, in 
turn, would help exports and create the 
foreign exchange vitally needed for buy- 
ing supplies. The British have plenty of 
gold and foreign securities abroad to pay 
for supplies but prefer to hold them as 
long as possible. 


Japanese ‘Nylon’ 

Although silk manufacture is one of 
its key industries, Japan is about to rush 
researth in development of synthetic fib- 
ers (Jike American Nylon and Vinyon) 
which threaten to cut deeply into the silk 
market. The government, with financial 
support from the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and 
Sumitomo interests, is setting up a great. 
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new institute for the purpose. It will }, 
headed by Yoshiaki Hatta, former Minis. 
ter of Commerce and Industry. 


Utility Scandal 


Watch for sensational government ap. 
tion in the case of the $200,000,000 Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, which the SEC 
has been investigating for thirteen months, 
Washington officials reveal that they now 
have surprising testimony and evidence of 
slush funds and of bribery of state legisla. 
tors and other public servants. Aside from 
company men already on the grill for per. 
jury, a large number of Missouri politi. 
cians are slated for indictments. 





Miscellany 


Ricca papers publicized full plans for 
shipping the 44 Brewster planes bought 
here by Finland, even naming the ship and 
sailing date, the entire shipment had to 
be canceled and a later (secret) sailing 
arranged . .. Ab Jenkins, the racing driver 
recently elected Mayor of Salt Lake City, 
will take time off this spring to resume his 
speed and endurance tests of stock autos 
on the Bonneville salt flats . . . Women 
members of the U.S. Communist party, 
who long boycotted Japanese silk by wear- 
ing cotton or lisle hose, have returned to 
silk stockings; it was decided the cheaper 
hose made them too distinguishable. 


Press Notes 


Look Magazine is planning to produce 
movie shorts portraying true adventure- 
action stories of the type the magazine fea- 
tures; the publishers are still trying to line 
up a distributor . . . The C.1.0. News, the 
labor organization’s official weekly, is 
dropping its no-advertising policy and go- 
ing after big national advertisers . . . 
United Features’ new comic strip “Hap 
Hazard,” chronicling the adventures of a 
bumptious Washington reporter, will be 
retitled “Hap Hopper” to avoid embar- 
rassing Jack Hazard, Washington corr- 
spondent for the rival King Features Syn- 
dicate. 


Missing Persons 
Manuel de Falla, best known of mod- 


ern Spanish composers, now lives in Bue- 
nos Aires, where he has been conducting 
the Municipal Orchestra during Arge?- 
tina’s summer musical season; he’s recov- 
ered from the illness that kept him in 4 
Spanish sanitarium during most of tr 
civil war . . . Anita Page, blond star 0! 
early talkies, is living in Manila, wher 
her husband, Lt. Herschel A. House, is ™ 
the U.S. Naval Air Service . . . Isobe! 
Steele, Hollywood girl who in 1934 was held 
in a Nazi prison camp on treason charges 
and later deported, is working for an «lec 
tric company in Newtown, Conn. 
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Vast U.S. Navy 


Program Is Put 


Under Congressional Microscope 


Political Ax Grinding 
Is Factor in Situation as Well 
as Needs of Defense 


“T should like to make it perfectly clear 
that what we have asked for, which we 
believe for the present will maintain the 
5-8 ratio in the Pacific, is not sufficient 
to defend our home waters, the Monroe 
Doctrine, Our possessions, and our trade 
routes, against a coalition of Japan, Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Italy.” 

With these words of warning Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, last week asked the House Naval 
Affairs Committee and the country to face 
a war problem the Navy has faced for 
months: what if the dictators won? 

It was that possibility, Stark told the 
representatives, that made early passage 
of the $1,300,000,000 Vinson Naval Ex- 
pansion Bill imperative if the Navy were 
to complete its precautions for any even- 
tuality. For if the United States should 














wake up some day to face a hostile world 
of alien ideologies, it would be too late for 
precautions. 


Precaution 

The bill in question, drafted by Chair- 
man Carl Vinson of Georgia, would author- 
ize (but not provide money for) a 400,- 
000-ton, or 25 per cent, increase in the 
combatant strength of the Navy as soon 
as the 77 ships it feels it needs could be 
laid down. Added to the 79 capital ships 
now under construction (see table) and 
nineteen for which funds are sought in the 
$1,078,000,000 budget request sent up by 
President Roosevelt last fortnight (News- 
WEEK, Jan 15), the Navy’s program would 
provide for 175 new warships by 1946, of 
which more than half would constitute 
additional tonnage (as distinguished from 
replacements) . 

That part of the program for which ap- 
propriations would be needed after July 1, 
1941, would cost up to $2,500,000,000— 
in addition to the $997,561,797 appro- 
priated for the Navy last year and the 


nee International 
Defense planners: Senator Walsh . .. Representative Vinson and Admiral Stark 


$1,135,542,577 asked in the current budget. 

While the Vinson committee listened to 
the Admiral’s plan for the future, the 
House as a whole passed an Emergency De- 
fense Bill carrying $264,611,452, represent- 
ing a cut of $7,388,271 under the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimate, which Mr. Roose- 
velt had asked to “implement” the Neu- 
trality Act. Of this sum the Navy would 
get $145,082,238, the bulk going for 500 
new Navy planes, of which 200 would be 
used for “neutrality patrol.” 


Caution 

The $7,388,271 slice shaved off the first 
budget item to come under the wire pres- 
aged trouble for the whole $1,800,000,000 
defense outlay for 1941. For the first time 
since Hitler came to power in 1933, there 
was a marked tendency on Capitol Hill to 
study preparedness bills with a critical eye. 

The President’s request for a special tax 
to raise $460,000,000 of this year’s de- 
fense bill reminded Congress of two salient 
facts: (1) if the tax were not forthcom- 
ing, the $45,000,000,000 statutory debt 
limit might have to be increased, and (2) 
the defense bill since 1934 (Army, Navy, 
and trimmings) has amounted to close to 
$10,000,000,000—with an increased an- 
nual cost to each citizen of $15. 

The first actual clash developed when 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, chair- 
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man of the rival Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, took a stand against the Vinson 
Bill, contending that until the Navy built 
its present “paper fleet,” there was no point 
in authorizing another. To this Stark re- 
plied that the Navy intended to translate 
authorizations into fighting ships as fast as 
the money was forthcoming and shipyards 
could accommodate them. 

Rear Admiral Joseph K. Taussig, Com- 
mandant of the Fifth Naval District at 
Norfolk, Va., added spice to the debate by 
endorsing a Congressional move to reor- 
ganize the Navy along more efficient lines, 
consolidating the bureaus that now re- 
ceive separate appropriations into central 
offices of operation, personnel, and ma- 
tériel. In Congress a move was afoot 
to reorganize the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis along the lines of a graduate 
school. Proponents pointed out that the 
Academy now turned out midshipmen too 
fast. 

In the Senate, a Republican drive to 
bear down on every item of defense appro- 
priations gathered force, waiting for bills 
to come over from the House side. But an 
even more serious revolt was manifest 
within the Democratic party itself. Speak- 
ing for a strong Midwestern farm bloc, 
Sen. Alva B. Adams, of Colorado called for 
diversion of the $460,000,000 in new taxes 
from defense to farm benefits. Sen. Scott 
Lucas of Illinois chimed in that “it might 
be possible to cut several hundred million 
dollars from defense appropriations and use 
it for farm parity payments.” By an odd 
coincidence, the Farm Bureau Federation 
chose that moment to notify Mr. Roose- 
velt that it would fight for an $807,000,- 
000 extrabudgetary parity item when Con- 
gress takes up the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Stark’s warning had frightened some 
Congressmen no more than the President’s 
oft-repeated ones. They thought, with 
Adams, that “we can make the savings by 
reducing appropriations for a war which 
is not coming.” 


Insurance 

To plain generals and admirals, buck 
privates and seamen, Congressional ora- 
tory is only the rumble of distant guns as 
compared with the practical job of pro- 
tecting the nation. They know that, wheth- 
er the lawmakers give them old ships or 
new machine guns, they are the insurance 
of 130,000,000 Americans against surprise 
attack. 

Insurance in the Pacific rests on the in- 
violability of the ocean from Alaska to 
Panama and as far west as the Hawaiian 
Islands. Within that vast triangle (see 
map) the fleet must be able to operate 
with complete freedom and security. For 
five years Congress has been bolstering the 
southern flank, and last week an im- 
portant move was made to secure the 
northern leg—the 2,000-mile line from 
Honolulu to Unalaska. 
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How The Navy Stands Today | 


A tabulation of the latest official figures furnished by the Navy Department and placed jy 
the Congressional Record last week by Sen. David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, chairman of the 











Senate Naval Affairs Committee: : 
(1) (2) (3)*T (4) (5) 6)? 
Types Authorized ) 
P Credit 
Under age under age 1941 Remaining 
On hand Jan. 1, 1940 tonnage Building Increment Jan.1,194j 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
Battleships 15 464,300 14 438,200 18 660,000 8 300,000 2 90,000 1 42,500 
Aircraft carriers 5 120,100 5 120,100 7 175,000 2 34,500 1 20,000 es 400 
Cruisers, heavy 18 171,200 18 171,200 18 180,000 so Seaes of chee nr 
Cruisers, light 17. (187,775 15 123,075 31 232,524 8 60,000 2 20,000 6 65,849 
Destroyer leaders 13 24,050 13. 24,050 13 §=24,050 Sao) bnee ce- eedec a 
Destroyers 209 251,160 42 61,860 129 203,950 42 66,810 8 12,800 87 62,480 
Submarines 95 91,860 27 41,120 62 81.956 19 26,550 6 8,640 10 13,816 
Subtotal 872 1,260,445 134 979,605 278 1,557,480 79 487,860 19 151,440 56 185,045 
Auxiliaries 168 467,430 Noage limit No total limit 17 80,030 5 21,330t 8 53,570t 
me OF ee eee ey me ary eee 96 567,890 24 172,770 64 238,615 


*An act of May 17, 1938, authorized a 20 per cent increase in combatant tonnage as follows: 
battleships, 135,000; aircraft carriers, 40,000; cruisers, 68,754; destroyers, 38,000 submarines, 


13,658; and 26 auxiliaries. 


+Figures for combatant tonnage are approximate. 


tFigures for auxiliaries are approximate. 





At Sitka, in coastal Southeastern Alaska, 
some $3,000,000 is being spent to convert 
the present small airfield (base for the 
Navy’s fishery patrol and map-making ex- 
peditions) into a regular naval air station. 
Farther west, on wild Kodiak Island in the 
Gulf of Alaska, $9,000,000 is going for an- 
other air base, while at Dutch Harbor, on 
Unalaska Island, a naval radio station, a 
fuel depot, a Coast Guard base, and po- 
tential ammunition dumps already have 
been set up. 

But the Navy has never chosen a site 
for the strong base that must eventually 
hold the north. Sitka, Kodiak, and Dutch 
Harbor each has advantages and draw- 





They're U.S. troops, not. Finns 


teem 


backs. Last week Anthony J. Dimond, 
Alaskan delegate to Congress, moved to 
settle the issue by announcing that he 
would ask Congress for funds to develop 
Dutch Harbor. For $400,000,000, he said, 
it could be made as strong as Pearl Har- 
bor, Honolulu, Gibraltar of the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, the perennial clamor to for- 
tify Guam, 1,500 miles from Tokyo, was 
revived on Capitol Hill, when Stark in- 
directly supported Walsh’s demand that 
something be done. The mere mention 
evoked storms of indignation in the Jap- 
anese press, already exercised over the 
Vinson Bill and its implied threat to Nip- 
pon, and in the excitement of a Cabinet 
change (see page 25) the Japanese 
military party called for immediate re- 
prisals. 

Implementing the sudden emphasis on 
defense of the Pacific, the Army and Navy 
last week made final preparations for joint 
maneuvers of almost unprecedented scope 
on the California coast at Monterey. Six 
heavily loaded troopships steamed south- 
ward from Puget Sound, escorted by the 
main units of the Pacific Fleet, and air 
squadrons from all parts of the West con- 
verged on San Francisco. The object of the 
maneuvers is to coordinate all of the na- 
tion’s offensive and defensive weapons in 
beating off an imaginary enemy landing at 
one of the weakest spots on either Ameri- 
can coast. 

By way of contrast to the sunshine pre- 
dicted for Monterey when 10,000 dun- 
gareed “invaders” plunge into the curling 
Pacific surf from the fleet’s sailing launches, 
National Guard units in the East, South, 
and Midwest last week took advantage of 
the weathcr to duplicate the exploits of 
the Finnish “snow cavalry.” At Wakefield, 
Mass., the 101st Infantry, clad in white, 
set out machine-gun nests in the woods to 
ambush a hypothetical enemy, and at Ko- 
komo, Ind., the 150th Field Artillery, 
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uth, the bill) it would be in the Navy’s interest 
eof Hi to clear up some fundamental misunder- 
$ of standings. For one, the 175-new-ships-by- 
ield, HM 1946 program may never be pushed to the 
hite, J ppropriation and building stages. In this 
tespect it may not be unlike a program 
lid out during the latter part of the 
World War, when it appeared possible 





that the Allies might not win. Since they 
did, the program was never converted in- 
to actual ships. 

On the other hand, the Navy means to 
spend a good deal of money if it can get 
it, and the taxpayer is entitled to ask him- 
self whether he thinks any possible turn 
of events in Europe could place this coun- 
try in sufficient danger to warrant that 
much spending. And in that connection it 
is worth remembering that the initial cost 
is not the only one: warships are expen- 
sive to keep up and, eventually, to replace. 

It is precisely on this phase of the de- 
bate that the Republicans may be expected 


to concentrate their fire. For if they can 
show that Stark’s fears of a Russo-Ger- 
man-Italo-Japanese coalition are unwar- 
ranted, or that the law of obsolescence 
would render much of any hastily built 
tonnage useless in a short time, or that 
there is any likelihood pf a disarmament 
conference following the war which would 
result in the scrapping of a lot of expen- 
sive new tonnage, as happened after the 
1921 conference—if they can make the 
country caution-conscious on any or all of 
these points, they will probably effect even 
deeper cuts in the President’s figures. 
But the question may not be decided on 
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its merits at all. There are political axes 
to grind, and the farm bloc already has 
revealed its primary reason for wanting to 
trim the Navy’s sails. 





Small-Fry Plot 


G-Men Crack N.Y. Conspiracy 
With a Neat Sense of Timing 


For the last two years a number of 
small-fry Fascist-minded groups united un- 
der the banner of the Christian Front have 
been active in promoting anti-Semitism 
and combating what they regarded as a 
Communist threat to America. Last Au- 
gust, acting on a tip that subversive activi- 
ties were being fostered, too, J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief of the Federal Bureau ‘of 
Investigation, quietly began an investiga- 
tion of the Sports Club, also known as 
“The Country Gentlemen,” one of the 
more militant units. Last week, Hoover 
and his squads swooped down upon 
the New York homes of club members 
and seized eighteen men and a modest 
arsenal. 

Charged with seditious conspiracy 
against the government, seventeen of the 
suspects pleaded not guilty; the other 
was freed. More than half of them, 
it was disclosed, had served in the New 
York National Guard or other branches of 
the armed services. The leaders, Hoover 
said, were William Gerald Bishop, Sports 
Club head, and John F. Cassidy, Brooklyn 
Front chief. The group, the F. B.I. chief 
charged, planned to bomb newspapers and 
public buildings, seize communications, 
banks and utilities, launch a drive against 
Jews, and overthrow the government 
through Nazi political strategy. 

Reports of a second New York coup 
persisted, despite denials. In Washington, 
White House Secretary Stephen T. Early 
had announced that fingerprinting of the 
crew of the German liner Columbus had 
led to the apprehension of Karl Schlueter, 
high-ranking Nazi spy. Later Early re- 
tracted. 

In distant Florida, the F. B. 1. ran into a 
civic hornets’ nest when, on the ground 
that an “influx of hoodlums” was under 
way in Miami, Hoover rushed extra agents 
there. Before G-men could get to such gay 
resorts as the Hialeah race track, Miami 
newspapers bitterly denied that the town 
was infested with criminals and charged 
that the real motive for Hoover’s move 
was to check on such rumored viola- 
tions of the Neutrality Act as offshore 
refueling of submarines and other belliger- 
ent craft. 

Meanwhile, last week other government 
forces scored a major victory when Nich- 
olas Dozenberg—rated in importance to 
the American Communist party second 
only to Earl Browder—unexpectedly 


pleaded guilty to passport frauds and said 
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Hutton in The Philadelphia Inquirer 


he would testify against Browder, who 
goes on trial this week for a similar of- 
fense. 


Significance = 


Newspaper men who have long since 
ceased to be amazed at Hoover’s sense of 
timing (Monday morning papers are uni- 
versally recognized as offering the softest 
spot for big news breaks) could not help 
recalling that when Frank Murphy be- 
came Attorney General last January the 
F. B. I. chief staged a sensational descent 
upon Southern California and Louisiana. 
Hoover has just acquired a new boss— 
Robert H. Jackson. 

As for the Christian Front plotters, their 
activities partake of the opéra bouffe char- 
acteristics of Graustarkian fiction. 
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Troubled Tennessean 


Trade-Treaty Fight May Cost 
Hull His Presidential Chances 


America’s most passive 1940 Presidential 
possibility faced the House Ways and 
Means Committee last week with out. 
thrust jaw and staked his political future 
on the defense of a lifetime dream. To Cor. 
dell Hull of Tennessee it was not Candj- 
date Hull but Secretary of State Hull’s 
reciprocal-trade-agreements policy that 
was on trial. 

Until 1934, American tariffs were writ- 
ten by Congressmen who had the peculiar 
interests of their constituencies at heart 


‘and swapped deals with each other to ef- 


fect hodgepodge protection laws. 

During the second year of the New 
Deal Hull sought and Congress delegated 
to the Executive the authority to ne- 
gotiate reciprocal-trade pacts. In 1937 
it renewed that authority for three more 
years. Next June 12 the Trade Agree- 
ments Act will expire unless it is renewed 
again. 

Aware that Congressional representa- 
tives of farmers and businessmen were out 
to knife a program that had resulted in 22 
treaties, Hull squared his jaw and quoted 
figures: for the farmer—in 1932 farm in- 
come was $4,700,000,000; in 1938 it was 
$7,600,000,000. For the businessman— 
American exports in 1938-39 were 459 
per cent higher than in 1934-35; but 1939 
exports to trade-agreement countries had 
risen 5 per cent over 1938, whereas those 
to nonagreement countries had fallen of 
7 per cent. 

The trade-treaty debate had repercus- 
sions as far south as Argentina, where the 
New Deal was being accused of dropping 
discussions of a reciprocal treaty with that 
country because they had proved embar- 








The Miami season brought F.B.1. men to Hialeah race track 
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rassing to the State Department in its 


a battle with Congress (see page 25) . 


But as the spotlight played on defense 
and trade, senators and representatives not 
immediately, concerned with those issues 
lined up one of the quid pro quo swaps for 
which Washington is famous: as the House 
passed the Gavagan Anti-Lynching Bill, 
knowing that Southern senators would talk 
it quietly to sleep again, the Senate agreed 
to Pat Harrison’s joint budget study plan 
(NewswWEEK, Jan. 15), equally assured 
that representatives would never consent 
to such an infringement of their constitu- 
tional right to initiate all spending legisla- 
tion. 


Significance 


It now appears likely that Congress will 
renew the Trade Agreements Act for 
another three years. The House is expect- 
ed to pass an enabling resolution without 
strings, and the Senate may settle for a 
rider requiring legislative ratification of 
all future pacts—a proviso which would 
hamstring Hull. 

The tragedy of the battle is that, in 
going all out for his principles, Hull may 
have to sacrifice Presidential chances over 
which he has never manifested any enthu- 
siasm anyway. Political correspondents 
went away from the Ways and Means 
hearings wagging their heads over the 
judge’s lack of oomph on the Speaker’s 
dais. 

Some of the cynics wondered whether a 
slump in Hull fortunes would disappoint 
the young New Dealers who would not 
welcome him as the Democratic nominee. 
Ever since the Jackson Day dinners 
there has been a growing disposition in 
some quarters to go back to the original 
Washington guess: that the third-term 
draft idea is far from buried. This view was 
strengthened by a Gallup survey showing 
that 47 per cent of those sampled from 
among the 11,500,000 independent voters 
who chose Mr. Roosevelt in 1936 would 
vote for him again. : 








No Quint Show 


“Big Joe,” the 30-ton stainless-steel 
statue poised atop a 215-foot pedestal in 
the Soviet Pavilion now being razed at the 
New York World’s Fair, was finally packed 
off to a Hoboken pier last week, and the 
Fair Corp. made a futile effort to substi- 
tute the Dionne quintuplets for the 
liquidated Red giant. The plan was to 
erect on the site of Stalin’s abandoned 
stronghold a replica of the girls’ Callander, 
Ont., nursery, into which sight-seers (at 
50 cents apiece) could peer through “one- 
way” windows (they could see the girls, 
the girls couldn’t see them). Proceeds— 
$100,000 was guaranteed—were to have 
gone to the Canadian Red Cross. 

In Manhattan, fair officials and Mayor 
PF. H. La Guardia implied that “every- 





Harris photos 


Hull defending his trade pacts 


thing is settled except the formalities,” but 
Canada wasn’t so sure. The guardians 
were openly hostile to the idea. Dr. Allan 
Roy Dafoe, the quints’ physician, refused 
to comment, but his opposition was ap- 
parent. Newspapers denounced the “ex- 
ploitation.” Finally the Canadian Red 
Cross itself administered the coup de grace 
by refusing to sponsor the girls’ appear- 
ance in New York. 

Pushing ahead with other fair plans, 
Harvey D. Gibson, board chairman of the 
Fair Corp., announced last week that five 
prominent New York women had been 
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elected to the board of directors “in recog- 
nition of their contributions to the fair’s 
success.” They were Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Mrs. Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Courtlandt D. Barnes, and 
Mrs. Sidney C. Borg. 





Neutrality Dilemmas 


Problem of British Seizures 
and Finn Aid Grows Complex 


During debate over the Neutrality Act 
last fall, Administration spokesmen made 
no bones of the fact that the revised meas- 
ure was designed in part to assist Great 
Britain and France. But last week, as 
Britain and France prepared to buy 12,000 
more warplanes in this country, the State 
Department disclosed that long before the 
law was enacted the British Embassy in 
Washington had filed a strong protest 
against it on behalf of the Chamber of 
Shipping in London. 

This organization contended the Pittman 
Bill discriminated against British vessels in 
favor of neutral bottoms by requiring 
transfer of title to goods carried by British 
(and other belligerent) ships at points of 
embarkation in the United States. Al- 
though Congress was notified at the time, 
the protest, the State Department stated, 
has remained under technical advisement 
in an inactive status. 

Although it antedated them by some 
weeks, the British démarche had the sym- 
bolic effect of a counterremonstrance 
against two protests made by the State 
Department in December (Newsweek, 
Jan. 15) against ship searches. Further- 
more, it served to high-light obliquely last 
week an announcement by the British 
Ministry of Economic Warfare that six 
more American ships had been halted and 
examined. One ship, believed to be the 
Mormacsun of the Moore-McCormack 
line, was held in the Orkneys, with only 
100 of its 390 cargo items cleared of sus- 
picion in five days. 

Recalling the days of bold British sea 
searches, presumably for deserters, that 
partly brought on the War of 1812, these 
acts caused many Americans to wonder 
what would happen if an American ship 
ignored an order to stop. Would the Brit- 
ish warship fire a shot across the freighter’s 
bow? And what if the vessel ignored this, 
too? 

As Congressional leaders last week 
studied the dangerous implications of 
such an eventuality, and Herbert Hoover’s 
Finnish Relief Fund cabled its sixth $100,- 
000 to Helsinki, a new delicate com- 
plication rose. With the hopper holding a 
half-dozen measures to aid Finland, rang- 
ing from a $60,000,000 outright war loan 
to a proposal that 10,000 Garand semi- 
automatic rifles be sold the Finns at $1 
each, the legislators were faced with the 
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problem of fulfilling a national desire for 
more concrete assistance to the little 
Baltic state that would keep within the 
spirit and letter of neutrality. - 

Last month the President arranged a 
$10,000,000 credit to Finland for nonmili- 
tary supplies through the Export-Import 
Bank and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Last week he ordered a similar loan 
to Norway, which was in the nature of in- 
direct aid to Finland, owing to the two 
nations’ ties in the present conflict, and 
weighed a duplicate loan to Sweden. But 
when Mr. Roosevelt asked Congress to 
enact a speedy nonpartisan relief plan for 
Finland, Democrats and Republicans alike 
feared the State Department was trying 
to “pass the buck” to avoid accusations 
of interference. 

This week, the ticklish problem of keep- 
ing the neutrality scales balanced in Wash- 
ington had its hemispheric counterpart in 
faraway Rio de Janeiro, where the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee met with 
an array of weighty questions to pass up- 
on, including a proposal calculated to pre- 
vent recurrences of such encounters as the 
Battle of Montevideo last December. 


Significance 


Britain’s protest, which does not wear 
the official cloak of the Foreign Office, was 
for the record. Such perfunctory gestures 
sometimes prove useful in settling claims 
for damages arising out of war. 

On the other hand, any questions raised 
by a neutral ship’s resisting arrest by con- 
traband authorities would not have a mere 
technical aspect. International law is quite 
clear on this point, which was recognized 
by the United States during the World 
War. If a neutral vessel is hailed by a 
belligerent ship and ordered to lie to, it 
must do so under pain of forcible com- 
pulsion. 

As for the President’s caution in want- 
ing Congress to initiate moves to aid 
Finland militarily—it is at least under- 
standable. He has been too often criticized 
in the past for “measures stronger than 
mere words” to risk indiscretion in the 
present Congressional temper. 





Turn of a Worm 


For four years, 50 weeks a year, six times 
a week, John H. Brooks has reached his 
Wall Street office after a twenty-minute 
ride on New York City’s overloaded sub- 
ways—an ordeal that cows All-American 
fullbacks and makes neurotics out of the 
uninhibited. The experience gradually 
wore Brooks down as, each morning, the 
I.R.T. guards’ heavy-handed pants-and- 
collar technique packed the train to the 
extreme limit of its capacity. (A good sub- 
way guard can squeeze a car so full none 
of the passengers can move their hands 
enough to scratch their noses.) Last week 
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the bank executive boiled over, and 
every harassed fellow sardine rode the 
Lexington Avenue Express with new 
spirit. 

“T was on the fringe of the crowd on the 
platform,” Brooks explained to a magis- 
trate, “and this fellow—” indicating burly 
Matthew Walsh, a veteran train guard 
with a black eye— “got behind me and 
began to push. He got me halfway through 
the door when it started to close. The door 
hit me on the shoulder and Walsh was still 
pushing. The same thing has been hap- 
pening for four years. I just couldn’t stand 
it any longer. I turned around and hit 
him.” 

After receiving a suspended sentence for 
disorderly conduct, Brooks contritely shook 
hands with the guard, and promised to 
avoid rush hours for a while. 





Stateswomen 


Congressmen’s wives frequently have a 
chance to win votes and influence elections 
for their husbands, but sometimes their 
oratory is not equal to the occasion. To 
make them feel at home on any platform, 
Mrs. Hugh Butler of the George Washing- 
ton University faculty four years ago called 
a group of Washington women together for 
a bit of instruction. The pupils liked the 
course and asked for a repetition. Last 
week nearly 300 women gathered at the 
exclusive Congressional Country Club for 
the opening of the fifth session, with Mrs. 
William M. Whittington, wife of the Rep- 
resentative from Mississippi, presiding. 

In addition to teaching the organization 
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and delivery of a speech, Mrs. Butler tells 
the wives how to make the best impression 
on their husbands’ constituents. Exam. 
ples: remain bareheaded when speaking jf 
possible (it’s more informal and, besides, 
someone is sure not to like whatever hat 
you wear); shun brightly colored clothes 
and short skirts (distracting to listeners): 
don’t tell jokes (women’s jokes leave men 
cold and often aren’t funny to other wom- 
en). 

At last week’s gathering, the guest of 
honor was a particularly successful woman 
speaker, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





Trooper’s ‘Trial 


On the evening of June 5, 1939, Corp. 
Benjamin Franklin of the Pennsylvania 
State Motor Police and Trooper Edward 
Swatji drove a “prowl car” to the mining 
hamlet of Nesquehoning and picked up 14- 
year-old Joan Stevens. An hour later Joan 
was dead, her body torn by half a dozen 
slugs from Franklin’s pistol. Last week this 
Pennsylvania cause célebré reached its cli- 
max as the husky corporal went on trial 
before a Carbon County jury of mothers 
and fathers, charged with murder in the 
second degree. 

At the coroner’s inquest last June, 
Franklin and Swatji stated they had picked 
up Joan, whom they thought to be at least 
18, after she had phoned the police she had 
information on an impending bank rob- 
bery. As they drove along a back road, the 
girl asked to be taken to near-by Lansford. 
When the troopers objected, she drew a 
pistol from her handbag and threatened 
to blow their brains out, according to 
their story. Franklin worked loose his 
service pistol, ducked behind the seat, and 
shot her dead. Not until the coroner began 
his examination did the two men discover 
their victim was a child, and not until after 
the inquest had ended did newspaper men 
find out that Joan’s “pistol” had been a 
harmless toy. 

Franklin was relieved of duty and 
charged with homicide, but it was Octo- 
ber before the state could be induced to 
take criminal action on charges of murder, 
voluntary manslaughter, and involuntary 
manslaughter. So intense had anti-trooper 
feeling become in Carbon County by last 
week that a panel of nearly 60 veniremen 
was exhausted before twelve jurors (nine 
men and three women, all married and 
mostly parents) could be found. 

Saturday afternoon, after five days of 
testimony had developed no important 
facts that hadn’t been aired for seven 
months, the jury filed from the century-old 
courtroom at Mauch Chunk to decide 
whether Franklin had deliberately and in- 
tentionally killed Joan Stevens for reasons 
that were not brought out in the trial. On 
Sunday night they announced his acquit- 
tal, though the involuntary-manslaughter 
charge remained. 
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Germans at their Helgoland base keep a weather eye peeled for British bombers 


Blitzkrieg Rehearsal? Air War 
Takes Sudden Spurt in Europe 


Rumors of Big Offensive, 
Stirring the Neutrals, Follow 
in Wake of Wide Raids 


Over the North Sea the winter gales 
are so fierce that a sea gull flying head-on 
into the wind will be carried backward 
fast enough to keep up with a ship going 
before the wind. Last week, also, the usual 
fogs hung thick over the sea. Yet all week, 
as they have done ever since November, 
British bombers went up day and night to 
maintain a “security patrol” over Hel- 
goland Bight,* the starting place of Ger- 
many’s mine-laying planes. 

In one incident, reports of the activities 
within this eerie setting were so contra- 
dictory that it seemed a phantom battle 
had taken place. 

On the night of Jan. 9-10, the British 
announced that planes on night patrol in 








“Bight is the old English word for bay. 
Helgoland Bight contains the fortified bases 


o Helgoland Island, the East Frisian Is- 
ds, and in the estuaries of the Weser and 
Rivers. 


this area had “dropped bombs near the 
Island of Sylt,” a major German air base 
close to Denmark’s border and 350 miles 
from British shores. But the only definitely 
established damage consisted of a few 
broken windows, caused by three bombs 
which fell on the neighboring Danish isle 
of Rémé—an incident that produced 
prompt Danish representations to Lon- 
don. 

However, next afternoon Copenhagen 
dispatches told of a mammoth air battle 
that was in progress over Sylt: British 
planes had attacked in “wave after wave” 
and the air was “literally thick with planes, 
exploding anti-aircraft shells, and falling 
bombs.” The British asserted that all Roy- 
al Air Force planes had left the neighbor- 
hood of Sylt before 1 a.m., and the Ger- 
mans denied that there had been any big 
combat. 

Danish observers nevertheless insisted 
that British bombs, dropped probably dur- 
ing the night, had damaged the Hinden- 
burg Dam, a 6-mile-long breakwater link- 
ing Sylt with the mainland, and had tem- 
porarily stalled railroad traffic. 

After that, news of real battles or dog- 
fights over the North Sea came in every 








day. On Jan. 10 British reconnaissance 
planes “far out over the North Sea” en- 
gaged in a half-hour set-to with German 
pursuit planes, and next day another group 
of British planes got into a scrap with Nazi 
fighters when they dropped bombs close to 
three German destroyers near heavily for- 
tified Helgoland Island. Both sides claimed 
victories in these battles, but the only ad- 
mitted loss was one British plane. How- 
ever, two German planes—a Messer- 
schmitt fighter and a Heinkel bomber 
whose crew set fire to their plane on 
alighting—made forced landings in Den- 
mark, 

But these and other smaller affrays were 
put in the shade on Jan. 11, when scat- 
tered squadrons of black German bomb- 
ers staged the war’s most impressive re- 
connaissance expedition over Britain. Fly- 
ing out of a morning mist—sometimes 
singly, sometimes in threes—the Heinkel 
and Dornier raiders roared over the Brit- 
ish coast at a half a dozen widely sepa- 
rated points. British fighting planes and 
anti-aircraft guns went into action all te 
way from Scotland to the Strait of Dover 
—a distance of 500 miles. 

The earliest group of three pencil- 
shaped Nazi bombers appeared at 10 
a.m. off the mouth of the Tyne; they cir- 
cled South Shields amid a hail of anti- 
aircraft fire and then swerved toward 
Newcastle—the center of the coal-export 
trade and site of munitions and shipbuild- 
ing plants—before shellfire and a squad- 
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ron of British combat planes drove them 
off. 

Another plane nosed its way up the 
Thames estuary, a mere speck in the sky 
at 20,000 feet, and thousands of Britons 
watched smoke puffs dance around it as 
guns barked on both the Kent and Essex 
shores. Two more Swastika-flaunting bomb- 
ers penetrated several miles inland over 
the southeast coast. Other groups of three 
scouted the Firth of Forth and southeast 
coast of Scotland. 

Next day—Jan. 12, Marshal Géring’s 
birthday—Nazi raiders repeated the ex- 
ploit, raiding the British coast at five 
points from Yorkshire down to the south- 
east coast. One plane flying at a great 
height scouted the Thames as far as 
Dartford, only 17 miles from London 
Bridge. Three British Spitfire fighters 
swooped down out of the clouds with ma- 
chine guns blazing, and the raider sped 
toward the sea with smoke pouring from 
its tail—the only apparent casualty in 
these two days of intensive raiding. 

These forays the British had countered 
with nocturnal reconnaissance flights, be- 
neath the first new moon of the year, over 
Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfort on the Main, 
and the Ruhr industrial district. But they 
presented a still bigger “birthday present” 
to Marshal Goring. Between midnight and 
dawn on Jan. 13, two British squadrons 
carried out what London called the “great- 
est mass survey flights” of the war—scout- 
ing expeditions from behind the Maginot 
Line clear across Germany to Vienna and 
Prague. 

Flying high in the icy skies, these raid- 
ers, according to the British claims, cov- 
ered 1,000 miles on the Vienna hop, which 
included a diversion over Frankfort on the 
return trip, and 600 miles to Prague and 
back. They encountered no anti-aircraft 
fire and got back without losing a plane. 
On the trip the British discovered that 
most of Germany was heavily blacked out, 
but that in Vienna houses along the Dan- 
ube were “well lit up” while Prague was 
“patched with light.” 

And in those two centers of reputed anti- 
Nazi unrest the British flyers, diving low 
for good aim, dropped thousands of prop- 
aganda pamphlets. (In Berlin, Nazi spokes- 
men dismissed London’s report of the 
flights as “British propaganda” which did 
not “correspond with the facts.”) 


Lightship 

While these raids on land and coastal 
zones were going on, German planes, begin- 
ning on Jan. 9, had launched a succession 
of attacks on “commerce ships under con- 
voy” in the North Sea. But London 
charged that the Nazi planes “raided and 
attacked everything in sight.” 

In one case, two Nazi planes bombed a 
lightship. In another the victim was an un- 
armed, unconvoyed lightship supply ves- 
sel. In this case the Nazi bomber wheeled 
and dived above the little ship with ma- 


chine guns chattering for half an hour, 
wounding 32 out of the 40-man crew, one 
fatally. But the half-dozen bombs it then 
dropped failed to sink the ship. 

In several other cases, too, sturdy hulls, 
defense guns, inaccurate bombing, or the 
timely arrival of British pursuit planes 
thwarted the kill. When a group of five 
Danish ships was attacked—while under 
convoy, according to Copenhagen dis- 
patches, though the British denied it 
—at least one was set afire and another 
badly damaged. Yet both managed to 
reach port. 

Such escapes kept the toll of actual sink- 
ings low: only five ships were sunk by 
planes during the week though many more 
were battered. In addition, mines caused 
new losses: off the British southeast coast 
on Jan. 9, the 10,002-ton Union Castle 
liner Dunbar Castle broke in two after 
striking a mine; all but one of 48 passen- 
gers and two out of a 150-man crew were 
saved. Two days later, off Britain’s west 
coast, the 7,267-ton British tanker E] Oso 
went down—first ship to be sunk on that 
side of Britain by a mine, probably laid by 
a U-boat. 

Including the 8,485-ton tanker British 
Liberty—mined the previous week end 
with a loss of twenty lives—plus three 
smaller freighters, that made total losses 
reported for the week of eleven British 
ships of 42,109 tons. One French vessel of 
4,285 tons and three neutral ships of 6,642 
tons also were lost. On the other side of the 


ledger, Germany lost the 8,558-ton steamer 
Bahia Blanca, sunk by an iceberg while 
attempting to run the British blackade op 
Jan. 10 off the coast of Iceland. 


Significance 


So far, neither the German nor Allied 
commands have countermanded evident 
strict orders to their aviators to avoid 
bombing mainland targets, even vital 
military objectives. Neither wants to give 
the other side the excuse for retaliatory 
action that would unleash all the horrors 
of intensive aerial warfare. 

Three factors make it certain that the 
British will not take the initiative: (1) 
the vulnerability of London and other 
British nerve centers to retaliation; (2) 
reliance on the blockade as a major 
weapon in winning the war; (3) the fact 
that an Allied aerial offensive, aside from 
the risks of retaliation, would have little 
chance by itself to bring the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

On the other hand, a Nazi aerial blitz. 
krieg, even if only partly successful in its 
aim to cripple Britain’s war machine 
through dislocation of her trade and de- 
struction of British military bases, muni- 
tions depots, industrial works, and com- 
munications, might be the best hope of 
forcing a quick decision in favor of Ger- 
many. The renewed fears of Holland and 
Belgium that developed over the week end 
were connected with this possibility. For 
an attempt to establish air bases in the 





British trawlers keep watch for German raiders 
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Netherlands probably would be the first 
step toward a serious attack on Britain. 

Nevertheless, despite the threat to the 
Low Countries and Berlin rumors that 
the much-mooted aerial blitzkrieg has 
been advanced to this month instead of 
February, March, or April, several known 
factors weighed against it in the German 
calculations. For one thing, wintry weather 
militates against chances for the maximum 
aerial efficiency necessary to carry out 
such an offensive—and would add espe- 
cially to the difficulties of pursuit ships 
that must accompany the bombers (see 
War Week) . For another, inadequate Nazi 
oil reserves, caused by disappointing delay 
in obtaining Rumanian and Russian sup- 
plies, might be acting as a deterrent. This 
has been due to inadequate Russian trans- 
port facilities and also to the freezing of 
the Danube. And finally, the danger that 
the war may spread to a new Scandinavian 
or Balkan front, increasing the strain on 
all belligerents, could also serve as a re- 
straining influence. 

But whatever the ultimate Nazi in- 
tentions, the German air forays, plus the 
mine and U-boat campaigns, clearly have 
a formidable “nuisance value”—besides 
fraying British nerves, they have forced 
the British to undertake vast and costly 
protective measures, including air and 
naval patrols and a huge mine-sweeping 
fleet, at comparatively little cost to the 
Nazis. 





Jittery Neutrals 


Belgium and Holland Alarmed; 
Parleys Stirring in Balkans 


On land last week the front was as slow- 
moving as some giant military glacier. But 
on both the open flanks came an inten- 
sification of tricky maneuvers conducted 
by all sides. In the Balkans, statesmen 
hesitantly began to weave a tentative pat- 
ten of cooperation. And in the Low 
Countries a two-month quiet was sudden- 
ly shattered by one of the most mysteri- 
ous crises of the war. 


Fourth Phase’ 


On Jan. 14, in Brussels, the army sud- 
denly issued orders for what amounted to 
a large-scale mobilization. Officially termed 
“phase D,” this put Belgium on a war 
footing, since the first three phases had 
been ordered in September and the next, 
bs E,” means complete mobiliza- 

Army messengers recalled men from 
lave and summoned up new reservists. 
From border districts the first trainload of 
refugees pulled into Brussels. And control 
of the army was switched from the De- 
fense Ministry to a general military head- 
quarters under King Leopold, who took 
over the post of supreme commander 
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held by his father, King Albert, in the last 
war. 

In the Netherlands all army leaves were 
canceled. Field fortifications along the 
frozen canals—beginning to thaw under a 
heavy rain—were manned. The contagion 
spread to London. All furloughs were sus- 
pended in the British Expeditionary Force 
—which as the mechanized army and Al- 
lied force closest to the Belgian frontier 
would be called upon to drive north in case 
of a German invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries. 

The odd feature of the Belgian and 
Dutch moves, in contrast with the similar 
November scare, was that they seemed to 
catch both London and Paris by surprise. 
Germany again claimed that the alarm had 
been engineered by the Allies. But another 
explanation was that Belgium had been 
tipped off by an “unofficial” source in Italy 
—where King Leopold’s sister, Princess 
Marie José, is Crown Prince Humbert’s 
wife. 

Nobody with authentic information in 
London or Paris would admit that last 
week’s Allied reconnaissance flights over 
the Rhine had revealed any new German 
troop dispositions on the Dutch and Bel- 
gian frontiers. True, the Nazis ever 
since November have had 50 divisions 
massed in this area. But these have strung 
out in depth a considerable distance 
from the frontier and not in attack forma- 
tion. 


Conference Phase 

While the neutrals on the northwestern 
flank were thus hurrying into “phase D” 
of military preparations, those in the Balk- 
ans were in the conference phase. At Ven- 
ice two weeks ago Hungarian Foreign Min- 
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ister Count Stephen Csaky and Italian For- 
eign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano dis- 
cussed plans for closer collaboration be- 
tween their countries. To supplement this, 
it was announced in Rome last week that 
King Victor Emmanuel and Queen Elena 
would pay a visit next April to the 
Hungarian Regent, Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy. 

And on the heels of the Csdiky-Ciano 
meeting came another and more mysterious 
meeting. Near the little Yugoslav border 
town of Vrsac, famous for its hunting and 
its wines, King Carol and Crown Prince 
Michael of Rumania met Regent Prince 
Paul of Yugoslavia. No reliable indica- 
tion of what took place leaked through 
but two patent facts stood out: (1) if 
Italy is to aid Hungary and Rumania in 
joint resistance to a Russian invasion, its 
troops must have the right of transit 
through Yugoslavia; (2) Prince Paul would 
be the ideal go-between to persuade Carol 
to make some sort of “token” recognition 
of Hungary’s claims. 

At the same time, in Bulgaria, the other 
Balkan claimant for Rumanian territory 
and an outpost of Russian influence, a par- 
allel move for harmony was made by Tur- 
key. Numan Menemencioglu, Secretary- 
General of the Turkish Foreign Office, on 
his way home from London and Paris, 
dropped off in Sofia for a conference with 
Premier George Kiosseivanoff. In Angora, 
semi-official statements emphasized the 
similar trends of Italian and Turkish pol- 
icy. 
With these moves as a background, all 
Balkan statesmen last week prepared for 
the meeting of the Balkan Entente (Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey) at 
Belgrade on Feb. 2. 
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Sea Power, Key to the Balkan Problem 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The intricate problem involving 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean 
was stressed in last week’s news concern- 
ing Italy and the Balkans. There are 
three possible answers: (1) nonbelliger- 
ency, which would make this war a three- 
bloc affair, not like the conflict of 1914- 
18, a world divided into two belligerent 
groups; (2) a “position of readiness,” 
and (38) war. 

Mediterranean strategy is one of the 
most interesting as well as the most com- 
plicated problems sea power has to deal 
with. Most of the complexity centers 
about Italy, which has been—and still is, 
for practical purposes—an island state. 
Unlike England, she does not possess 
dominating sea power nor almost un- 
limited reserve material strength. Italy’s 
position is more analogous to that of 
Japan. She needs to expand. England’s 
problem is one of consolidating and co- 
ordinating her strength. 

In a war against the Allies, sea power 
would cut off Italy’s world trade, forcing 
her to draw more upon the sources which 
now supply Germany, and the Balkan 
and Danube areas. This is not good. 

Italy’s strongest role, therefore, is non- 
belligerency. But if conflicting pres- 
sures are to make her continue in a 
perpetually uncertain position of readi- 
ness to move either way, then in a mili- 
tary sense she is strong within her own 


realm. The Adriatic Sea is hers. The 


Strait of Otranto is only 40 miles wide. 
She holds Saseno Island and has a pro- 
tectorate over Albania. Forcing the 
Strait might bring an enemy fleet under 
fire. Above Lagosta Island lie possibili- 
ties for mine defense. The Mediterranean 
and Adriatic are open to submarine oper- 
ations. To such assets can be added 
great air power. 

Behind these barriers, Venice, Trieste, 
Fiume, and Pola lie safe, and the lines of 
communication to the Balkans are se- 
cure. Italy’s holdings in the Dodecanese 
Islands face the Balkans from the south. 
The possession of Pantelleria, adjacent 
to easily minable waters, puts pressure on 
Malta. 

Nevertheless, Allied sea power at her 
back, and the neutral influence of Ameri- 
ca, are powerful forces to be reckoned 
with. Short of a favorable decision on the 
western front for German arms, Italy’s 
leanings should be toward nonbelliger- 
ency or toward the Allies. Even a Ger- 
man victory on the western front 
requires thought, for it portends German 
dominance in the Balkans at the expense 
of Italian, unless satisfactory agreements 
(and few are kept today) are made in 
advance. Furthermore, a clean-cut choice 
between nonbelligerency and war is com- 
plicated by the personal grudges held 
within the Balkan group. 

But if Russia moves toward the Bal- 
kans, that means war. Thought of Rus- 


Sea Problem: white areas—potential mine zones; underlined—key bases 


sian penetration in this area is intolerable 
to Italy and to other states. The Black 
Sea enters the picture. In the last war 
the Allied military objective failed at the 
Dardanelles, because the fleet did not 
force its passage at the first attempt. 
Afterward it was too late. The final 
result was a ghastly stalemate, accompa- 
nied by great loss of life. 

Through the economic role it plays 
the Danube has become the most im- 
portant river in Europe, in this war. It 
is one of Germany’s great economic life 
lines. Soviet control of Bessarabia and in 
the Dobruja would give partial command 
of this river. Russia’s Black Sea Fleet 
should be able to control the mouths of 
the Bosporus and the Danube. That 
would give her a degree of security for 
transportation of military forces and sup- 
plies to points on the Black Sea. 

Substitute Allied sea power for Rus- 
sian, a feat easy of accomplishment once 
the Dardanelles and Bosporus are passed, 
and the picture is entirely reversed. 
While Allied sea power plays a role eco- 
nomic and defensive in the Atlantic and 
North Sea, its role in the Black Sea 
would be more military in character. 
Not only would Odessa and Russia’s 
other Black Sea bases then be at the 
mercy of a superior Allied fleet, but also 
the Caucasian oil fields, now of vital im- 
portance to Germany as well as to the 
Soviets. 
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Se adiin flights of bombers in 
the Western European war—German 
forays over the British Isles, as in last 
week’s down-coast reconnaissance from 
Scotland to the Strait of Dover and 
British hops across the North Sea to the 
Reich—recall a question debated among 
military men: just how much pursuit- 
plane protection does long-distance bomb- 
ing require to obtain results? 

The far-flying bomber is beset by a 
paradox—it has great range and carrying 
capacity, but that makes its need acute for 
protection against the swift and maneu- 
verable enemy pursuit plane. This ne- 
cessity, in turn, imposes upon the fight- 
ing planes of both sides the dual problem 
of destroying one bomber and protecting 
another. 

So the bomber’s chance for success is 
tied to that of the fighting plane, hence 
the race in this latter field for de- 
velopment of speed, maneuverability, 
and fire power. But in the same race 
the fighters ‘suffer, for to obtain speed 
and maneuverability they must sacrifice 
fuel capacity, and that means a conse- 
quent reduction in flying radius. That 
basic fact of the limitations of the two 
types of planes is one of the reasons why 
the German and English bombers have 
not so far given a better account of their 
performances—the bomber can fly a long 
way with its deadly cargo but is subject 
to the merciless darting of the enemy’s 
interceptors; the fighter could protect 
it against those same interceptors but 
lacks the range to follow the big long- 
distance craft. 

In view of a probable increase in 
bombing activity by the German and 
British Air Forces, a general discussion of 
bomber vs. pursuit warfare may be of 
interest. It is well known that when the 
big ships are tackled by the high-speed 
pursuit planes they lack sufficient de- 
fensive fire to cope with the shifting fire 
of the more acrobatic chasers. The com- 
bat superiority of the lighter plane is 
due not only to its speed and battle ma- 
neuverability but to its climbing efficien- 
cy, fire power, and choice of time, place, 
and direction of attack. Further, the 
fighter can employ the element of sur- 
prise fire, break up, and renew the fight 
at will, and concentrate on separate 
enemy bombers in converging attacks. 

On the bomber’s side, its greatest se- 
curity lies in high altitude, opportunity 
for surprise dashing over its objective 
from cloud concealment, and the silence 
of its muffled engines—now so perfected 
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The Bomber and the Pursuit Plane 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Acme 


Air problem: How much does this bomber need its pursuit escort? 


that at an altitude of 15,000 feet the 
noise of the motors is difficult to detect 
from the ground. But when the bomber 
actually faces the pursuit plane it is at 
a decided disadvantage, as was often 
demonstrated in the Spanish civil war, 
particularly when the Russian fighters 
attacked the Italian bombers. 

While the pursuit plane thus has the 
upper hand in combat, its great problem 
is to spot the bomber and destroy it. In 
this it is aided by the “interception net” 
(telephoned reports, etc.) which both 
Germany and the Allies have developed 
to a high state of efficiency. It must be 
remembered, however, that interception 
is greatly handicapped by frequent false 
alarms. 

The pursuit plane’s greatest handicap, 
of course, is its limited fuel-carrying ca- 
pacity. But all powers are working to 
overcome that, particularly Germany. 
Also, in both the United States and the 
British Armies there is a trend to in- 
crease the fire power and speed of the 
bomber so it may go it alone in distant 
bombing operations. 

As for short-range bombing, neither 
France nor Germany has any particular 
advantage over the other because of the 
common frontier. But the British have 
a definite advantage, for the French air- 
fields are open to them—a factor that 
brings the Western German industrial 
plants nearer to the English bomber than 


are Britain’s manufacturing areas to the 
German pilots. 


Reports from England of the 
recent air raids mentioning that “shell 
splinters fell everywhere—a bit of shrap- 
nel shattered bus windows,” recall the 
dangers from shell fragmentation occur- 
ring in the Spanish civil war. Since these 
falling metal particles generate a hum- 
ming noise, they became known among 
soldiers of the International Brigade as 
“bees.” During the air raids on Barcelona 
it was not unusual to hear this bee music 
any evening when the anti-aircraft guns 
went into action, and on some occasions 
many casualties resulted from the falling 
missiles. Enemy bombing itself bothered 
the people little, once they were inured to 
it, but when anti-aircraft shells started 
breaking overhead there was always a 
scramble for cover. 

On one visit to the Ebro front, this 
observer was caught in a real swarm of 
bees, intensified by the fact that anti- 
aircraft fire was delayed until the target 
—nine hostile planes (Italian) —hap- 
pened to be directly over him. In such 
cases the best protection is to stand close 
beside any vertical object, such as a tree, 
wall, or embankment—which is exactly 
what this observer did; he posted himself 
against an embankment just as shell 
fragments were kicking up a veritable 
dust storm in the open field near by. 
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Olga From the Volga 


Woman on the Red Radio Gives 
New Touch to Ski-Front War 


All last week both Finnish and Russian 
communiqués reported comparative quiet 
on every front. The Russians have adopted 
this tone ever since their attack first broke 
down. But everyone knew that on at least 
one front a major action was in progress. 
And with the Finns so far such silences 
have been preludes to announcements of 
victories—first the rout of the Russian 
163rd Division and next the destruction 
of the 44th Division. 

Last week the Finns were equally non- 
committal on the area where the next big 
battle was developing: at Salla just above 
the Arctic Circle. There, a Soviet Army of 
25,000 to 40,000 men, repulsed by a Finn- 
ish counterattack two weeks ago, was re- 
ported in a new drive on the northern rail- 
head of Kemijirvi with the ultimate aim 
of reaching the Gulf of Bothnia and cutting 
Finland in two. 

As if to distract the attention of the 
Finns from this new thrust the Russians 
unleashed the heaviest air attacks since the 
beginning of the war. Beginning Jan. 12, 
hundreds of planes roared over Finland 
daily, spreading destruction in tiny un- 
defended villages as well as ports and rail 
centers, 

From the cover of clouds bombers 
swooped down on Helsinki without inflict- 
ing more than nominal damage. But 12 
miles north of the capital a squadron of 
eight planes dropped some 30 bombs on 
and near the villa of United States Min- 
ister H. F, Arthur Schoenfeld, setting 
the unoccupied house on fire. And every 
night the Moscow radio broadcast threats 
to level Helsinki to the ground, made by 
a woman announcer—dubbed “Olga from 
the Volga” by the Finns. 

On the Karelian front Finnish troops 


International 


Death in the snow: Red troops mowed down in Finland—a fate shared by horses 


heard another ultimatum, delivered from 
loudspeakers brought up to the Soviet 
trenches. It was an unboastful one for 
an army to make: that if the Finns 
didn’t surrender, “the Germans will 
come” to accomplish what the Russians 
couldn’t:. 

However, in Moscow reports that Ger- 
many was sending help to reorganize the 
unsuccessful army were denied, as was the 
report that officers had been purged for the 
failure in Finland. Nevertheless, it was ad- 
mitted that Mikhail M. Kaganovich had 
been replaced as Commissar of Aviation 
by a hitherto unheard-of expert named 
Shakhurin. Kaganovich had been in charge 
of aviation production since 1936. His sis- 
ter is Stalin’s wife and his brother Lazare 
is the man who reorganized Soviet railways 
and heavy industry under the Five Year 
Plans. Mikhail’s removal marked the first 
time any of this powerful family had been 
in trouble. 

A Red Army communiqué also gave a 
blanket denial of all Finnish claims to 
victory, including that of the destruction 
of the two divisions. The Russians’ version 
said: “¥t seems to us that only animal fear 
of the prospect of a military bloc between 
the Soviet Union and Germany could dic- 
tate . . . this senseless and fantastic lie.” 


Horror Picture 


The Finns stuck to the claim, neverthe- 
less, and to support it they escorted for- 
eign correspondents to the scene of the 
fight with the 44th Division. 

James Aldridge, North American News- 
paper Alliance correspondent, described the 
scene: “Four miles from Suomussalmi, 
after a bend in the road, we came upon a 
sight I never want to see again. It was 
the main battle scene. It began with a 
smashed Russian tank.” Behind it lay the 
remains of a mechanized Russian column 
“stretching for 4 miles in one long junk 
heap along the narrow road.” 

A Finnish colonel explained: “Now you 





can see how we did it. We let them come 
in so far and then sent a patrol from the 
south to blow up the bridge behind them, 
cutting off their retreat. Then we shot 
their advance patrols and came in on both 
sides and both ends. We opened fire with 
mortars ... They didn’t have a chance and 
they knew it .. . We got more material 
out of this battle than we have had here 
ourselves and it is all excellent.” 


Outside Aid 


As Finland held back the Russians, the 
jittery Parliaments of Sweden and Nor- 
way met. In Norway King Haakon in his 
opening address barely mentioned Finland, 
said nothing about sending it aid, and left 
the members to consider a defense budget 
of $45,000,000. The Swedish Parliament 
received a staggering defense bill: some 
$200,000,000. And King Gustav V flatly 
proclaimed that “Finland’s involvement 
in armed conflict touches the Swedish peo- 
ple in the deepest way . . . Sweden feels 
an obligation to give Finland’s brave peo- 
ple every material, humanitarian help 
which is possible while heeding its own 
position.” 

This declaration capped a widespread 
popular movement in Sweden to render 
more aid to the Finns. So far most of the 
material help has come from Sweden, 
where the giant Bofors plant was reported 
turning over almost its entire production 
to Finnish needs, and from France and 
Britain. By last week, moreover, contri- 
butions from other countries had begun 
to add up to a considerable total: from 
Italy, planes that had been held up by 
Germany were rerouted for shipment to 
Finland; Paris reported that Spain was 
sending material left over from its own 
war; the Finnish Relief Fund in the United 
States had sent its sixth $100,000 contribu- 
tion, and the first batch of Brewster planes 
—released by the Navy—left by sea; Ar- 
gentina donated 50,000 tons of wheat, 
Brazil gave 50,000 bags of coffee, and Co- 
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jombia announced that it would send 
food and coffee. 

In Finland itself the formation of a new 
International Brigade got under way with 
the arrival of four contingents of Swedes, 
said to total 6,000 men, some 2,000 Ital- 
jans, 2 company of Danes, and 100 Ca- 
nadians. And from all over Europe, “tour- 
ists”—including athletes, free-lance avia- 
tors, and a smattering of minor nobility— 
began making their way to Finland for the 
“sinter sports.” 

This week Moscow announced that it 
had protested to Norway and Sweden 
against aiding Finland and allowing news- 
paper campaigns against Russia. Norway 
replied evasively but Sweden flatly ad- 
mitted its “ardent sympathy” with Fin- 
land and justified its actions. Both coun- 
tries afirmed their right to ship arms and 
materials to the Finns. Moscow promptly 
branded the replies “unsatisfactory” and 
ominously charged attempts to involve 
the Nordic states “in war against the 
Soviet.” 





France and Franco 
When war broke out, the Allied blockade 


cut off Spain’s thriving barter trade with 
Germany and thereby dislocated Generalis- 
simo Franco’s reconstruction efforts, al- 
ready hampered by a shortage of food and 
materials. 

The Allies promptly capitalized on this 
situation by opening commercial talks with 
Madrid. And last week, despite Nazi op- 
position, France concluded a trade pact 
with Spain under which it will obtain size- 
able supplies of Spanish raw materials use- 
ful for war making—iron, lead, zinc, mer- 
cury, and copper, as well as big supplies of 
Spanish oranges. 





Winter war: Tommies wait in the snow, R.A.F. pilots dress for icy skies 





Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, becomes the third Baltic state to 
yield naval and air bases to the USS.R. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a “People’s Gov- 
ernment” for Finland. This creates a “civil 
war” and opens Finland to outside aid. 

Dec. 5—British blockade of Reich exports 
goes into effect. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. 

Dec. 20—Capt. Hans Langsdorff of the 
Graf Spee commits suicide at Buenos Aires. 

Jan. 5—Leslie Hore-Belisha is replaced as 
British War Minister by Oliver Stanley. 

Jan. 11—King Carol II of Rumania and 
Prince Paul, Regent of Yugoslavia, confer 
secretly over joint action in the event of a 
Red menace to the Balkans. 

Jan. 14—Holland and the British Expe- 
ditionary Force cancel all army leaves, and 
Belgium orders virtually complete mobiliza- 
tion as fear of a sudden German invasion 
again grips the Low Countries. 
le <3 











In return—under an arrangement aim- 
ing at a $29,000,000 equally divided turn- 
over in the next few months and a $90,- 
000,000 annual turnover eventually—Gen- 
eralissimo Franco will import French auto- 
mobiles and chemicals, wheat from French 
North Africa, and rice from Indo-China. 

The pact was as significant politically as 
economically. For it, together with an 
Anglo-Spanish agreement expected to be 
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concluded shortly, should draw Franco 
still farther away from his former Nazi sup- 
porters. 





Tenacious Britain 


Chamberlain Marshals Nation 
to Press War to the Finish 


Some 600 substantial financiers, lawyers, 
brokers, and businessmen gathered last 
week in the Egyptian Hall of the London 
Mansion House for a luncheon by the Lord 
Mayor and an address by Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain. There, in the setting 
he has always found most congenial, the 
Birmingham businessman who became 
Prime Minister unburdened himself as he 
seldom does to the politicians in the House 
of Commons. 

After reciting British losses and gains, 
the Prime Minister turned to the subject 
of Finland, which he has generally evaded 
in Parliament. Finland was “fighting 
against the forces of unscrupulous violence 
just as we are ourselves.” He flatly prom- 
ised the Finns aid: “That valiant people 
can rest assured that our response .. . 
will be no mere formality.” 

Next he suggested that peace would 
bring the “extension of Anglo-French col- 
laboration in finance and economics to 
other nations in Europe and, indeed, per- 
haps of the whole world.” But then he 
warned the British they would “have to 
face a phase of this war much grimmer 
than anything we have seen yet.” And he 
ended with a gloomy prediction that taxes 
on the upper classes might have to be in- 
creased and the standard of living of the 
lower two-thirds reduced. 

To this audience the Prime Minister 
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made no attempt to explain the action 
that had plunged Britain into its first 
major political crisis since the start of the 
war: the enforced resignation of War Min- 
ister Leslie Hore-Belisha. Last week, in- 
stead of the newspaper hubbub keeping up 
in anticipation of this week’s Commons de- 
bate on Hore-Belisha’s ouster, more and 
more explanations were made in terms of 
the personal character of the ex-War Sec- 
retary himself, and the storm rapidly died 
down. 

Newspaper attacks on Chamberlain al- 
most ceased, and even Leftist weekly re- 
views took a more tolerant view. In a 
speech Col. Sir A. Lambert Ward, Con- 
servative M.P., told his constituents that 
Hore-Belisha had not only quarreled with 
his generals but had also clashed with Win- 
ston Churchill when the First Lord of the 
Admiralty revealed the arrival of Cana- 
dian troops in a radio speech last month. 

Meanwhile, the battle lines on the Rhine 
were in the grip of winter. At the head- 
quarters of the British Expeditionary 
Force, Churchill met with General Gort, 
Commander of the B.E.F., General Iron- 
side, Chief of Staff, and General Gamelin, 
Allied Generalissimo. As a mark of special 
esteem—and perhaps as an indirect ap- 
proval of their fight against Hore-Belisha 
—Gamelin awarded both Gort and Iron- 
side the Grand Cross of the Legion of Hon- 
or. Churchill, smoking the inevitable cigar 
and with his pudgy features wreathed in a 
self-satisfied smile, watched approvingly 
from the background. 

Next day in London a reorganization of 
the Royal Air Force in France—reputed- 
ly opposed by Hore-Belisha—was an- 
nounced. Under this the “army component” 
planes—auxiliary craft directly under army 
command—will be merged with air-force 
units in France under Air Marshal A. S. 
Barratt, veteran flyer and former com- 
mander of the Indian Air Force. Although 
Barratt will be responsible to the air high 
command in London, his primary job will 
be to cooperate with Gort—thus giving 
the B.E.F. a powerful offensive air force. 


Significance 


In the letter accepting Hore-Belisha’s 
resignation, Chamberlain spoke of the “re- 
construction of the government which I 
have in hand. The Prime Minister’s Man- 
sion House speech and last week’s other 
events indicated that this reorganization 
would come soon, and in the address 
Chamberlain clearly set forth the reason 
for it: the expectation that Britain will 
have to face a large-scale German offen- 
sive in the spring. 

The sudden quieting of the storm over 
Hore-Belisha’s ouster was due partly to 
the realization that it tied in with larger 
schemes, -and partly to comprehension 
that the alternative might have been the 
resignation of Gort and Ironside. Further- 
more, the French Army apparently went 
out of its way to honor the two Generals, 
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Prof. Haldane, ‘scientific arm’ 


and it was well known that General Game- 
lin himself was opposed to the Liddell Hart 
theory—espoused by Hore-Belisha—that 
Britain should have only a small army in 
France. The formation of a powerful air 
command in France also indicated that 
Britain intended to strengthen the B.EF. 
still further. 

Finally, there were many signs pointing 
to the possibility that in reorganizing the 
government Chamberlain may have Win- 
ston Churchill supreme head of the army, 
navy, and air force. With Churchill’s im- 
mense popularity, such a move would 
sweep away all traces of a “revolt” over 
the former War Minister. And it would be 
the most definite indication to date that 
Britain intends to wage the war to the 
bitter end. 





The Curious Haldane 


The ‘chief guinea pig of Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane, British scientist and writer, has 
always been Prof. J. B. S. Haldane. In the 
World War, for instance, he utilized his 
own experience in being gassed to be- 
come an expert on the subject. Last July, 
after the sinking of the submarine Thetis, 
he had himself sealed in an airtight cham- 
ber for fourteen hours to find out how the 
victims felt as they approached death. 
Later he denounced the steel air-raid 
shelters and offered to prove their inade- 
quacy by letting himself be bombed in 
one. The government refused to take that 
risk. 

But the refusal didn’t dampen Haldane’s 
enthusiastic work for the “scientific arm” 
of experts helping fight the war. A copy 
of The London New Statesman and Na- 
tion which arrived in New York last week 
contained this poem to Haldane: 
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“What, teacher, can that object be jin. 
side a plate-glass drum?” 

“It is Prof. Haldane whom you see, test- 
ing a vacuum.” 


“Why are they hurling bombs so near 
that shelter made of tin?” 

“That is a bombproof test, I hear, Prof. 
Haldane is within.” 


“Oh, look! From yon balloon so high 
what dangles large and limp?” 

“It is Prof. Haldane, we espy, air test- 
ing from a blimp.” 


“See drifting near the waterside that 
buoy of strange design!” 

“That is Professor Haldane, tied, de- 
coying of a mine. 

“On sea, on shore and in the air, pro- 
tecting us from harm, 

“Prof. Haldane meets us everywhere— 
our scientific arm.” 


Cardenas’ Challenge 


Mexico shares one problem—neutrality 
—with the other American nations, and in 
addition has to deal with the special issue 
of its confiscation of United States-owned 
oil properties. On Jan. 12 President Lazaro 
Cardenas summoned newspaper men to 
speak his mind on both subjects. 

Cardenas denied reports—or rumors— 
that the United States planned to send 
warships to help guard Mexican neutrality. 
He then went on to say that the Monroe 
Doctrine was dead—killed first at the Pan- 
American Conference at Buenos Aires in 
1936 when all the American nations signed 
a protocol against intervention in each 
others’ internal affairs and buried at the 
same conference by the mutual agreement 
of the republics to consult among them- 
selves in case of danger of aggression. That 
ended the authority of any stronger Amer- 
ican power to take such measures into its 
own hands. 

The same idea had been frequently ex- 
pressed previously. But because of its reit- 
eration at a moment when protection of 
neutrality was the main inter-American 
problem, United States Ambassador Jose- 
phus Daniels said that Cardenas had raised 
“a very delicate question.” The Ambassa- 
dor sent the State Department a special 
report on the interview. 

The Mexican President has not yet re- 
vealed whether he will upset tradition and 
run in the election next July. But what he 
said on the oil question showed the line 
that will be taken on this issue in the cam- 
paign, either by himself or the candidate 
he backs. A suggestion by Donald Rich- 
berg that the question of repayment to the 
United States companies should be sub- 
mitted to international arbitration, carried 
no weight in Mexico, Cardenas said, espe- 
cially since Richberg no longer was at- 
torney for the oil concerns. Instead, Mex- 
ico insisted on settling the question of re- 
payment directly with the companies. 
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Argentina 
Public Disappointed By Break 
in Trade Talks with the U.S. 


In the wake of the breakdown of trade- 
treaty negotiations between Argentina and 
the United States a fortnight ago (NEws- 
week, Jan. 15) a 2,000-word communiqué 
issued by the Argentine Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs last week laid the failure to re- 
fusal of the United States to grant tariff 
concessions commensurate with those of- 
fered by Buenos Aires. 

The communiqué said that Argentina’s 
increased purchases from this country, as 
a result of the European war, had enhanced 
the need for a trade pact. And when the 
actual negotiations began last summer the 
South American country had been more 
than willing to meet Washington halfway 
in tariff concessions, feeling that the 
United States would do likewise in line 
with its expressed policy of reciprocal 
trading. 

But the Argentines added that they had 
found no such neighborliness. Instead, in 
some cases the American delegation had 
offered quotas even lower than exports 
during normal years, it was declared. And 
where concessions were made, the good ef- 
fects were nullified by administrative 
measures, such as the United States ban 
on fresh meat, which were even more pro- 
hibitive than the duties. 

This week a supplementary analysis of 
the backstage situation in Argentina which 
the official statement didn’t touch was 
cabled by NEWSWEEK’s correspondent at 
Buenos Aires: 

“The Argentines are greatly disappoint- 
ed that the European war hasn’t resulted 
in the economic boom which everyone 
expected. On the contrary, prices of ex- 
ports have fallen, and the economic crisis 
becomes all the harder because prices of 
goods for local consumption have sky- 
rocketed. Britain and France have so suf- 
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Arita, again Foreign Minister 


ficiently organized their purchases of -Ar- 
gentine meat and grain that they buy 
only when the Argentines are willing to 
accept their prices. 

“Argentine disappointment is further 
increased by the failure of trade nego- 
tiations with the United States. That is 
considered a victory for the British in- 
terests, which are paramount along the 
Rio de la Plata. British pressure against 
the Argentine-American trade tready wa- 
increased after eradication of thc German 
pocket battleship Graf Spee which was 
threatening the vital Argentine-British 
commerce. 

“The British interests won’t permit any 
exchange concessions to other foreign 
countries because they don’t want to re- 
peat the experience of the last war. Then 
United States exports to Argentina, which 
before 1914 amounted to scarcely $40,- 
000,000 swelled to $170,000,000, and after 
1920 remained stationary at about $110,- 
000,000 until 1929, when the Smoot-Haw- 
ley Act sharply reduced them. 

“With Roosevelt’s advent, Argentine- 
American trade again increased, reaching 
last year’s level of $65,000,000. British 
interests couldn’t compete with the prin- 
cipal American exports to Argentina, 
namely motorcars and agricultural ma- 
chinery, of which Argentina gets 80 
and 75 per cent respectively of its total 
imports. 

“Notwithstanding the breakdown of 
negotiations, observers expect that during 
the imminent visit of the Brazilian Foreign 
Minister Oswaldo Aranha to Buenos 


Aires something will be done tending to 
continue Argentine-American trade rela- 
tions under a possible triangular arrange- 
ment. Aranha is considered very closely 
bound to the United States.” 






Newsw 
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Restless Japan 


Premiers Are Switched Amidst 
Discontent Over Lagging War 


Ever since its start in July 1937, the 
“China incident” has proved a costly busi- 
ness for the Japanese in more ways than 
one. It has taken its toll not only in yen 
and in dead and wounded but also in polit- 
ica upheavals at home and frayed rela- 
tions with other powers. 

The worst year of all was 1939. While 
the invasion of China settled down to a 
deadlock, Japan had to take on its ancient 
enemy, Russia, in a bitter “little war” on 
the Outer Mongolian-Manchukuan border 
for four months last summer. The Tientsin 
blockade made at least a diplomatic enemy 
of Britain. And repeated irritating “inci- 
dents” provoked the United States into 
abrogating its trade treaty with Japan. 
That treaty is due to expire next week— 
on Jan. 26. 

During those twelve months Japan had 
three Premiers: in January the liberal 
aristocrat Prince Fumimaro Konoe gave 
way to the ambitious pro-Fascist Baron 
Kiichiro Hiranuma, who in turn was sup- 
planted by the moderate Gen. Nobuyuki 
Abe last August, largely as a reaction 
against the German-Soviet pact. Last week 
Abe’s turn came. 


Balance Sheet 


The cause of Abe’s downfall was his un- 
satisfactory balance sheet after a bare four 
and a half months in office—one of the 
briefest tenures in Japanese history. 

On the credit side the ledger showed: 
the agreement with Russia to settle border 
disputes and renew for one year Japanese 
fishing rights in Soviet waters; and the 
deal with Wang Ching-wei to make him 
head of a central puppet government for 
the occupied territories of China as a pos- 
sible prelude to peace in Asia (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 15). 

On the debit side: increasing discontent 
among the Japanese over the way the war 
was dragging on; the high prices and 
scarcity of food; and the fact that the 
American commercial treaty was perilous- 
ly near lapsing without anything tangible 
having been achieved to offset it. This 
would seriously clog Japan’s most vital 
trade line. 

Both the Premier and his Foreign Min- 
ister, Kichisaburo Nomura, had tried to 
win Washington around. Even last week 
Nomura was reporting “comparatively 
fair” progress in that direction. The Abe 
government had hoped to impress America 
by the apparent liberality of the Wang 
agreement, with its promise of nominal 
independence for China, and earlier by 
Japan’s offer to open the Yangtze to for- 
eign trade as far up river as Nanking. Both 
gestures were futile. 

Moreover, on Jan. 8 a majority of the 
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Diet—276 members out of 448—signed 
a declaration of nonconfidence in Abe’s 
unproductive regime. Next day the Pre- 
mier presented the new China program to 
Emperor Hirohito. It was his last official 
act. 

On the following day the Emperor’s ad- 
visers had more important business on 
hand—finding a suitable successor to the 
Premier. For Abe had finally decided to 
yield to the growing demand for his resig- 
nation. That task kept the advisers busy 
all the rest of the week. Prince Konoe, now 
an imperial adviser himself, was urged to 
accept the post. He refused. The Prince 
then tried to persuade Gen. Shunroku Ha- 
ta, retiring War Minister, to take the job. 
The army objected, fearing the possibility 
of more blame on its head for any subse- 
quent government failures. 

On Sunday of this week Abe called at 
the palace to hand his resignation to the 
Emperor, then met with his Cabinet for 
the last time. A statement was drafted ex- 
plaining that the “new situation” caused 
by the Wang deal necessitated a stronger 
government. The real reasons were ignored. 

Hirohito had Kurahei Yuasa, Lord 
Keeper of the Imperial Seal, confer with 
three former Premiers and also consult 
Prince Kinmochi Saionji, Japan’s non- 
agenarian Elder Statesman. As a result of 
these conferences the navy provided Abe’s 
successor; Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, who 
had been Navy Minister in the Hiranuma 
Cabinet. 

The Emperor called Hata to the palace 
to demand the army’s cooperation with 
the new government of Admiral Yonai. 
The Admiral’s first appointment was to 
make Hachiro Arita his Foreign Minister. 
Arita had filled the same post in the 
Hiranuma government. 

On Monday Yonai completed his Cabi- 
net, retaining Hata as War Minister and 
Admiral Zengo Yoshida as Navy Minister. 


Significance 


The choice of Admiral Yonai to unravel 
the tangled skeins of Japanese politics and 
diplomacy was a surprise to Tokyo, for it 
could mean nothing less than the beginning 
of an experiment with a new policy. Un- 
der Yonai’s direction, odds hardly can fail 
to be on the side of the democracies and 
against the totalitarian powers. 

The Admiral is a determined liberal. 
Last spring, in Hiranuma’s government, he 
kept the army extremists from drawing 
Japan into a military alliance with the 
Axis Powers. For he represents a policy 
based on the demands of sea strategy, as 
opposed to the army’s. And his objection 
to the Axis tie-up was that the navy would 
have to bear the brunt of any war the 
country might be involved in as a result of 
partnership with Germany and _ Italy. 
Moreover, as a member of the Supreme 
War Council he also opposed a deal with 
the Soviet Union to partition China into 
Russian and Japanese spheres of influence. 


Yonai’s government, consequently, can 
be expected to make its main business in 
foreign affairs the elimination of friction 
between Japan and Britain and the United 
States. 

This effort, of course, will have to 
stop short of antagonizing the army by 
too much leniency to third powers in 
China. But the strongest weapon in Yonai’s 
hands in dealing with such opposition as 
this is the pressing need to reach a trade 
agreement with the United States, which 
is necessary to ward off a serious blow to 
the Japanese economy. 

Arita, the new Foreign Minister and a 
veteran diplomat who attended both the 
Paris Peace Conference and the Washing- 
ton Disarmament Conference, will take up 
these negotiations, which the political crisis 
interrupted. 


Side Lights of the War 


By last week Britain had seized 544,000 
tons of contraband cargo from neutral and 
German ships. Big-hearted officials an- 
nounced, however, that they had allowed 
half a ton of spoiled Gruyére cheese and a 
large amount of rat exterminator to con- 
tinue to neutral countries for reexport to 
Germany. 





{ According to a story going around in 
London, a large hotel in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, included in printed air-raid instruc- 
tions this hint to guests: “Dining-room 
customers who wish to go to the shelter 
should tell their waiter, who will present 
their bill immediately.” 


{French restaurants have changed the 
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name of the dessert “Charlotte Russe” tg 
“Charlotte Finlandaise.” 


{ The Théatre du Palais Royal, which js 
not allowed to sell tickets for its third 
balcony because of air-raid dangers, has 
put plywood effigies in the seats to keep 
the theater from looking empty. The eff. 
gies include likenesses of Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain, the Negro singer 
Josephine Baker, and French Finance Min- 
ister Paul Reynaud. 


§] Claus Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, 
second son of the owner of the great 
Krupp armaments works, was killed in 
action as a lieutenant in the German Air 
Force. He was 29 years old and the father 
of a 2-month-old son. 


{ During the last war Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski did active relief and propaganda 
work for the Polish people and in 1919 be- 
came Premier of the reconstructed nation. 
Two years later he retired from politics in 
disagreement with Marshal Josef Pilsud- 
ski, chief of state and virtual dictator, and 
for almost two decades would not set foot 
in the country. Last week Paderewski end- 
ed his exile. Now 79 and weak from a 
breakdown suffered last summer while on 
tour in the United States, he arrived in 
the provisional Polish capital near Angers, 
France, to become leader of the Polish 
Parliament, which meets there this week. 


{French humorists are making jokes 
about how sick the Germans are going to 
get of caviar. Actually, however, when the 
first exchange under the Russo-German 
trade pact reached Germany last week, it 
turned out to be a large supply of the 
other Russian specialty—tea. 








LA CUISINE RIBBENTROP 


— Comment !.. encore du caviar ? 








Petit Parisien 


French forecast: too much Russian caviar for Nazi appetites 
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Wide World 


Record Wreckers: the Patricks (Lynn, Lester, and Murray) 
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The Lone Rangers: Record 
String of Ice Victories Puts 
Team in Class by Itself 


The season’s biggest hockey crowd in 
Toronto—14,184 customers—leaned for- 
ward expectantly. Just eight minutes of 
the final twenty-minute period had been 
played and the score stood: New York 
Rangers, 1; Toronto Maple Leafs, 1. 

Suddenly Kilby MacDonald, the Rang- 
ers’ rookie right wing who shoots left- 
handed (supposedly a handicap at his po- 
sition), snared the puck from a four-man 
Toronto attack. Bursting into the clear, 
he zoomed the rubber disk past Goalie 
Turk Broda into the net. Score: Rangers, 
2; Leafs, 1. 

With only seven minutes and three sec- 
onds remaining, the Rangers looked safe— 
until a moment later Murray Patrick, 
cuilty of tripping, was sent to the penalty 
box to cool off for two minutes. This gave 
the Leafs a one-man advantage, so they 
stormed back at the Rangers’ net in a des- 
perate bid to retie the score. 

From directly in front of Dave Kerr, 
Ranger goalie, the Leafs’ Bingo Kampman 
fired the puck at the open side of the cage. 
It hit the goal post—and by just a matter 
of 1 inch, the hand of fate prevented a 2-all 
score which might have led to defeat for 
either team. Instead the Rangers, still one 
goal to the good, and inspired by their 
lucky escape, put on a daring offensive 
drive. They scored twice (Bryan Hextall 
passing to Phil Watson, and Alex Shibicky 
passing to Neil Colville) , and ran the final 
count to a one-sided 4-1 victory. 

Thus on Jan. 18, the Rangers survived 
their nineteenth straight game without a 
defeat (fourteen wins, five ties), thereby 
setting a new all-time National Hockey 

e high and wiping from the record 
book the skein of eighteen (fourteen vic- 


tories and four ties) set in 1927-28 by the 
Canadiens (led by the famous Flying 
Frenchmen, Howie Morenz and Aurel Jo- 
liat). Finally, last Sunday night in Chi- 
cago Stadium, the Rangers’ streak came to 
an end. In a free-for-all of four major and 
seven minor penalties, they went down 
swinging before the Chicago Black Hawks 
by a 2-1 score. But that failed to dis- 
courage Leste: Patrick, the jubilant man- 
ager and vice president, who boasted that 
his team was “the greatest Ranger outfit 
of all time.” 

To old-timers such praise seems extreme 
on the face of it. How could any group 
surpass the original Ranger group of the 
Cook brothers, Bill and Bun, Frank 
Boucher, and Ching Johnson? The fact is 
that no one could fairly rate any of 
the individual moderns higher than those 
old ice heroes. The current Ranger edi- 
tion is not superior qualitatively, but in 
volume. 

In Hockey’s early days, the Cooks, 
Boucher, and Johnson played most of the 
time, sitting it out for only brief periods to 
recover their wind. The emphasis then was 
on stick handling, endurance, and occa- 
sional solo dashes. Today, with speed of 
foot considered the first requisite, the 
Rangers alternate three complete teams— 
all about equal—and as soon as one group 
bogs down the slightest bit, a new squad- 
ron rushes to the rescue. 

Only the most rabid Ranger rooters have 
succeeded in completely distinguishing the 
identities of this year’s team. The club in- 
cludes on its roster two Colvilles (N. & M.), 
a Coulter (Capt. Art), three Patricks (the 
boss and his two sons, Murray and Lynn) , 
a Pratt, a Pike, a Hextall, a Hiller, and a 
Heller. 

But whe er Colville (N.) scores on a 
pass from Coulter or Coulter passes te Col- 
ville (M.), or the combination is Patrick 
(L.) to Pratt to Patrick (M.), or Hiller 
goes to the penalty box for being a heller, 
the result is pretty much the same. Some- 
body invariably clicks. 
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Particularly hot during the Rangers’ 
drive were the two youngsters Hextall, 
who scored fourteen goals, and MacDon- 
ald, who cashed in ten times. Both Murray 
and Lynn Patrick, the latter courageously 
playing last week with a broken nose, did 
more than their share. But Dave Kerr, the 
goalie who celebrated his 30th birthday 
last week, deserves rank as the No. 1 
Ranger hero. In the opinion of Frank 
Boucher, the old Ranger who this season 
took over active coaching control from 
Les Patrick, “Kerr has been better so far 
than even Frankie Brimsek, the phenom- 
enal Boston cage protector, was a year 
ago.” 

Behind the Rangers’ success is no secret 
formula, although Patrick says the fact 
that he has been feeding the team cap- 
sules of vitamins A, B, C, D, and G. has 
prevented even one serious cold and made 
possible the use of all players in every 
game. 

Like the baseball New York Yankees, 
the Rangers prosper because of a sound 
farm system. 

Every summer Ranger scouts invite 
promising youngsters to their camp in 
Winnipeg, paying all expenses. Those who 
show promise are signed to contracts and 
move step by step, as they improve, up the 
ladder of three R’s. They start on the 
New York Rovers, members of Eastern 
“Amateur” League, then advance to the 
Philadelphia Ramblers, in the Interna- 
tional-American League, and finally to the 
Rangers. 

Under the Stanley Cup method of arriv- 
ing at a champion—first promoted by Les 
Patrick and his brother Frank—there is no 
certainty that the Rangers will complete 
the year as the top team. All the games, 
from the season’s opening face-off Nov. 2 
to the final horn of the regular schedule 
Mar. 17, will serve no purpose but to elim- 
inate one team, probably the Detroit Red 
Wings or the New York Americans. In 
mid-March the Rangers will have to start 
all over again from scratch with the five 
other teams in a round-robin world series 
for the Stanley Cup title. 





Baseball’s Lincoln 


To bring baseball out of the dark cloud 
that engulfed it 21 years ago, after the 
Black Sox fraud of throwing the World 
Series to Cincinnati had been exposed, the 
baseball magnates hired Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis as a figurehead czar to 
restore fans’ confidence. 

Landis began his term of office as base- 
ball czar by doing nothing—which was 
what the owners expected him to do. But 
each year the judge shook off a little more 
of the figurehead label, and this week— 
now in his 74th year—came out with the 
most defiant mandate of all. He set free 
from their owners 92 players (87 minor 
leaguers and 5 Detroit Tigers—Benny Mc- 
Coy, infielder, Roy Cullenbine, outfielder, © 
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Cruelty to Animals 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The man who sets about naming 
a thoroughbred race horse operates un- 
der several handicaps. We hold this 
truth to be self-evident, for here (culled 
at random from recent entries at Hia- 
leah, Santa Anita, and Fair Grounds) 
are some of the names which human 
beings nowadays inflict upon their four- 
legged chums, with no regard whatever 
for the steed’s personal choice in the 
matter: 

Lois Ostelle S, Felsun, Oh Ray, Lum 
Joy, Old Sweety, Playki, Kindacorn, 
Stimulette, Cross S., Imeblue, Charlie- 
infeld, Bobbrax, Florian II, Ra II, 
Beautiful II, Waka, Aevo’s Queen, 
Brother Higher, Come On Sam, Su- 
matra III, Inscomira, Maetran, Maeair, 
I Run, Kiss Maid, Sir Reg, Linnie Kate, 
Plenty Charm, Manyatime, Woof, 
Counsellor Fal, etcetera, and etcetera. 

A complete sermon could be devoted 
to the folly of naming a horse Ra II or 
Sumatra III. In my lingo, derived from 
the Roman of Marcus Aurelius, the 
figure “II” means “second,” and “IIT” 
means “third,” when applied to the 
name of man or beast. 

Now, the average horse follows orders 
pretty closely, and when you call him 
Ra Second, he is going to be Ra Second. 
The well-known Kayak II has been 
running II consistently, except for the 
time he betrayed the baptismal font by 
running I in the Santa Anita Handicap. 

As for Sumatra III—well, when you 


condemn a horse to the show spot in. 


advance, you are doing him no favor. 
The least they could have done for Su- 
matra at the christening would have 
been to call him Sumatra II By a Nose. 

Eighty per cent of race horses would 
be better dead than wearing the names 
they carry, but, as I say, there are cer- 
tain obstacles in the path of the god- 
father, be he ever so nimble-witted. 

The Jockey Club imposes an arbi- 
trary rule on every foal—his name must 
contain no more than thirteen letters, 
not counting spaces and punctuation. 
Since the Jockey Club controls the 
American Stud Book, wherein every 
thoroughbred horse’s name must be reg- 
istered, you can see that its members 
have what is vulgarly known as a lock 
on the board. 

Looking over the entries (in a purely 


spiritual way), I can find only one 
horse who is getting away with some- 
thing. This outlaw, this sturdy inde- 
pendent, is a mustang called Bachelor’s 
Bower. Take it any way you want, that 
name comes to fourteen letters. I don’t 
know what Bachelor’s Bower is doing 
outside the corral, but I'll bet he’s en- 
joying himself. 

Of course, when his owner decided to 
smash the rule and defy the Jockey 
Club, he might have done better than 
“Bachelor’s Bower.” If you’re going to 
exceed the limit, ycu might as well go 
to twenty letters as fourteen. Under the 
circumstances, I would scratch “Bach- 
elor’s Bower” and call the animal This 
Is a Hell of a Horse, or What Do You 
Want to Make of It. 

But at least, the Bower is out there 
in the open, doing things his own way. 
You know where he stands. 

The highest-ranking young three- 
year-old of 1940 is a horse named 
Bimelech. Things are not tough enough 
for his owner, Col. Edward Riley Brad- 
ley, the king of the Kentucky hard- 
boots. To make it harder, the colonel 
gives all his horses names beginning 
with “B.” 

Bimelech is a good sample. Cudgel- 
ing his wits for a new note in the key 
of B, Colonel Bradley recalled a friend 
of his, John Harris, who had an uncle 
who used to call him Abimelech. There 
are two or three Abimelechs on record. 
The one Mr. Harris’ uncle had in mind 
was the biblical king of Shechem, who 
slew 69 of his brothers. 

“Tt’s a good name,” said Mr. Harris. 

“But it doesn’t begin with B,” said 
the painstaking colonel. 

“Well, my uncle used to slur it 
some,” said Mr. Harris. “It sounded 
like "Bimelech.” 

That is how the unoffending Bime- 
lech, a fine horse and the last foal of 
the great sire Black Toney, got his 
name. And if you don’t think it’s much 
good, how do you feel about Maud 
Bane, Jaconut, Billabong, Polychu, Tis 
True, and Make a Lite? 

Somebody should ask the Jockey 
Club to ease up on that limit, or intro- 
duce a lively ball, or something. Nun- 
cupatively speaking, the American turf 
is in a rut. 
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and two pitchers, Lloyd Dietz, and Steve 
Rachunok) . 

The “Emancipator’s” explanation for 
freeing these 92 baseball slaves was that 
certain teams, including Detroit, were 
guilty of controlling two franchises in the 
same minor league and had juggled players 
back and forth in deals that were nothing 
more than bookkeeping transactions. 

Unlike employes in most other bugj- 
nesses, baseball players—if they are free 
agents—invariably demand a bonus, and 
get it, for signing a contract. So now the 
92 ex-slaves may shop around and sel] 
their services to the highest bidders. De. 
troit and the other clubs affected, however, 
were forbidden to deal with the players for 
three years. The ruling annulled a swap 
which Detroit recently made, McCoy and 
Slick Coffman to Philadelphia for Wally 
Moses, for McCoy is now on his own. To 
Detroit, alone, the cost of Landis’ action is 
estimated by baseball insiders at $500,000, 
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A Gentleman and a Sculler 


In honor of James E. Sullivan, one of 
the A.A.U.’s founders 52 years ago and the 
organization’s president from 1907 to 1909, 
the Amateur Athletic Union inaugurated 
the Sullivan Memorial Trophy in 1930. It 
is annually awarded to the outstanding 
athlete, “who by his performance, example, 
and influence as an amateur and a man, 
has done the most during the year to ad- 
vance the cause of sportsmanship.” Past 
Sullivan Trophy winners: Bobby Jones, 
golf (1930); Barney Berlinger, track 
(1931); Jim Bausch, track (1932); Glenn 
Cunningham, track (1933); Bill Bonthron, 
track (1934); Lawson Little, golf (1935); 
Glenn Morris, track (1936); Don Budge, 
tennis (1937) ,and Don Lash, track (1938). 

The sculler supreme, Joe Burk—a farm- 
er by trade—was in his orchard at Bridge- 
boro, N.J., pruning trees last week when 
reporters caught up with him and carried 
the word that he had been awarded the 
Sullivan Trophy as the outstanding athlete 
of 1939. The winner of 37 straight sculling 
races since 1937 (including three Ameri- 
can, three Canadian, and two English na- 
tional titles), Burk seemed surprised and 
commented: “Oh, did I get it? I thought 
Alice Marble would . . . I think she de- 
served it. She won everything in her line.” 

In summarizing the reasons for selecting 
Burk, the A.A.U. reported: “His unprece- 
dented successes have not spoiled his 
modest, unassuming, gentlemanly char- 
acter.” The vote was not even close, ac- 
cording to the 600 sport leaders polled by 
the Amateur Athletic Union. Burk piled 
up 1,063 ballots, and the runner-up was 
not Miss Marble (whose 826 votes landed 
her in third place) but Chuck Fenske, the 
mile runner, with 851. 

Burk—first rower ever to win the 
A.A.U.’s highest honor—captained the 
eight-oared University of Pennsylvania 
shell in 1935, and Coach Rusty Callow 
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Sculler Burk: tractor pilot, too 


hailed his 6-foot-2, 195-pound leader as 
“the strongest oarsman ever.” Since turn- 
ing to sculling, he has developed an un- 
orthodox stroke, very upright. By placing 
a clock in his boat to time his pace, he 
has acquired sufficient endurance to keep 
up arate of 48 strokes a minute, which is 
eighteen a minute faster than the average 
sculler. 

This summer, if someone produces a 
purse of something more than peanuts, 
Burk will take on Bobby Pearce, the Ca- 
nadian who holds the world pro sculling 
championship. He would thereby surrender 
lis amateur status, but he would have 
ample precedent—Jones, Bausch, Little, 
Morris, and Budge are among those who 
did likewise after enjoying the prestige of 
receiving the Sullivan award. 





Sport Squibs 


Believing that Gene Venzke was all 
washed up, officials of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Track Meet in Boston 
scratched the 31-year-old veteran from his 
favorite race, the mile, and booked him in 
the half mile. But Gene refused to accept 
the demotion. At the last moment, he 
persuaded the officials to give him one 
more fling at the longer distance. For 
even laps he trailed the field—Chuck 
Fenske, Glenn Cunningham, Wayne Ride- 
out, Luigi Beceali, and Archie San Romani. 
Then the astonishing Venzke set sail, 
Passed all his rivals, and hung onto his 
lad, beating Cunningham to the tape by 
4 foot in 4:13.1—the runner’s first im- 
portant indoor victory since he reigned as 
mile king in 1936. 


| The aristocrats of catdom—120 of them 
met last week in a two-day competition 
m New York City under the sponsorship 
i the Silver Society and the Atlantic Cat 


Club, a show held for the benefit of the 
Bide-a-Wee Home for Animals. The odd- 
est of the entries, Bombay—part cheetah, 
from far-off India—won no _ ribbon. 
Judges awarded best-in-show honors unan- 
imously to Pilgrim’s Pumehinello, a bluish 
21-year-old male Pexgiatii owned by Mrs. 
Lindsay Goodeve of Scarsdale, N. Y. 


{ Along the football front, colleges 
switched the following gridiron generals: 
Clark Shaughnessy, “the coach without a 
team” when Chicago abandoned football 
(Newsweek, Jan. 1), signed with Stan- 
ford University, replacing Tiny Thornhill, 
who was dismissed at the end of last sea- 
son ... Jess Neely of Clemson resigned to 
coach at Rice, succeeding Jimmy Kitts 
. . . Frank Howard, Clemson’s line coach 
since 1931, moved up to top position .. . 
James G. Conzelman left Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis) to accept an opportuni- 
ty “in a wider field” . . . Bill Kern shifted 
to West Virginia University from Carnegie 
Tech. 


{ Annually about 65 golfers, classed as 
pros, turn amateur. The United States 
Golf Association permits the switch pro- 
vided (1) the player has been a pro for 
less than five years and (2) he has func- 
tioned as a true amateur for three years 
prior to reinstatement. Meeting in New 
York City last week, U. S. G. A. officials 
further clarified the amateur code. They 
ruled that 17 is the maximum age when a 
youngster may caddy for hire and still re- 
tain the amateur trade-mark and that no 
golf pro may turn amateur more than once. 





Wide World 
Rassler: ‘The Angel’—a 36-year- 
old Russian weighing 280 pounds— 
arrived in the United States last 
week for performances in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. In Lon- 
don he was billed as ‘a ferocious 
monstrosity, not a human being.’ 


Prize puss: Pilgrim’s Punchinello 





SCIENCE 





Nation’s Health Is Improving 
and Accident Rate Declining 


A study of how and why Americans die 
was released last week by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. statisticians, who esti- 
mated that 93,000 persons were killed in 
accidents during 1939—1,000 below the 
previous year’s toll. But man’s safety ef- 
forts have done little to bring about this 
decrease. There were about as many deaths 
from automobile accidents as in 1938— 
32,400. Furthermore, fatal mishaps at 
home and during employment, which in 
1938 totaled about 31,500 and 16,500 re- 
spectively, probably increased “by a few 
hundred.” Nature, however, was kinder to 
human beings last year than it had been 
in 1938 when floods, tornadoes, and other 
cataclysms killed more than 1,000 persons. 
The 1939 toll was estimated to be 800 be- 
low this figure. 

The Metropolitan Life report dealt only 
with accidental deaths. A story of disease 
and death was told in an annual report 
made by Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, a fortnight ago. 

The health record of the United States 
in 1938 (latest year for which there are 
complete figures) was the best in the na- 
tion’s history. The general death rate was 
10.6 fatalities per 1,000 population, as 
compared with 11.2 for 1937, and the 
death rates from influenza, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, and many other ailments 
took similar slumps. 

On the dark side of the picture cancer 
and heart disease continued to kill an in- 
creasing proportion of persons and, since 
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fewer than 55 per cent of Americans are 
vaccinated against smallpox, the incidence 
of 14,939 cases of this disease was the 
world’s second worst (India is far and 
away the chief smallpox center, with an 
estimated 500,000 cases annually). Dr. 
Parran also cited figures from the National 
Health Survey, which indicated that har- 
dening of the arteries and high blood pres- 
sure affect 3,700,000 persons, and 3,450,000 
Americans breathe less easily because of 
hay fever or asthma. 





$215,000,000 Research Bill 


In a survey of American industry in 
1939 reported to the American Chemical 
Society Dr. William A. Hamor, associate 
director of the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, Pittsburgh, last week 
reported that during the year industry 
spent about $215,000,000 for all types of 
research and employed 32,000 scientists 
and engineers as well as 16,000 technical 
assistants and clerical workers. Advances 
included the saving of more than $10,000,- 
000 by the automobile industry from sal- 
vaging scrap materials from junkyards and 
other sources. The Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads expects to reduce costs by 
$2,000,000 a year with a new chemical that 
will reduce the corrosive action of brine 
dripping from refrigerator cars onto tracks, 
bridges, and equipment. During the year 
new industrial plastics were developed 
from sawdust, alfalfa, and wood pitch. 


Soybean ‘Egg Whites’ 


Since angel cakes, meringues, and other 
desserts require only the whites of eggs, 
housewives are often faced with a puzzling 
situation—how to dispose of the yolks? 
Sometimes thrifty cooks will use them to 
whip up a gold cake, a batch of mayon- 
naise, or other odds and ends of cookery, 
but sometimes unwanted yolks end up in 
the garbage pail. 

The domestic dilemma, however, may 
be solved by the versatile soybean, which 
has already been used to make everything 
from printing ink to plastic automobile 
steering wheels. Mrs. Doris Ulrich Grundy, 
a graduate student in home economics at 
the University of California, and her in- 
structor, Dr. Betty M. Watts, last week 
announced discovery of a new, as-yet-un- 
named soybean extract that will serve as 
a synthetic egg white and eventually may 
be sold by grocers. 

The material can be used as a substitute 
for egg whites in standard recipes for hard 
meringues, candies, frozen desserts, and 
other palatable dishes. It is a pale yellow 
powder which turns white when mixed 
with five parts of water; it will foam to 
fourteen times its volume, and it is taste- 
less in cooking concentrations. 

But the egg-white substitute wasn’t 
tasteless in 1937, when the women re- 





Brooklyn Museum 


Conversation piece: Eastman Johnson’s ‘Family Group’ (Hatch family) 


searchers first developed it. At that time 
they were trying to make mayonnaise from 
a soybean derivative and found the sub- 
st-nce would whip. But it had a bitter, 
disagreeable taste. So they ground more 
soybeans, extracted all fats from the flour 
by mixing it with petroleum ether and 
filtering the potion, and added dashes of 
hydrochloric acid which eliminated the 
material that made the original mixture 
bitter. This left an ideal “synthetic egg 
white.” 

The same process had an industrial 
aftermath. Dr. Watts and Mrs. Grundy 
found that the eliminated bitter substance 
was glycinin which, like other soybean 
extracts, can be used in plastics and is 
particularly valuable in the manufacture 
of glue. 





ART 





' Scenes of a Bygone America 
Mark Eastman Johnson Show 


As a promising 22-year-old artist in 
Washington, Eastman Johnson in 1846 did 
crayon portraits of ex-President John 
Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster (who fell 
asleep during the sitting) , Dolly Madison, 
and other celebrities of the era; in 1891, 
ripe with years and full of honors, Johnson 
painted ex-President Grover Cleveland. 
The roster of his portraits in between is a 
who’s who of nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans. 

Twelve of these solid, unimaginatively 
honest portraits form part of the first com- 
prehensive exhibition of Johnson’s work 
ever assembled, which opens this week at 
the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Museum and runs un- 
til Feb. 25. But the most interesting of the 
73 oils and 30 drawings are not stuffy 


portraits; they are the anecdotal scenes 
from everyday life—genre pictures on 
which Johnson’s reputation now chiefly de- 
pends. 

The first and most famous of these, 
“Old Kentucky Home” (a misnomer for a 
Washington, D.C., scene, painted in a 
house on F Street between Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth, now one of the busiest spots 
in the capital), is hung in Brooklyn; so 
also are plushy Victorian conversation 
pieces like the $10,000 “Hatch Family” 
(which might easily be a tableau from the 
Broadway hit “Life With Father”); and 
the sentimental “Wounded Drummer 
Boy,” whom Johnson observed at the Bat- 
tle of Antietam in 1862, while trailing the 
Union Army in search of subject matter. 

Pictures like these and “Barn Swallows,” 
one of several oils which depict his nieces 
and nephews at play in a Kennebunkport, 
Maine, barn, put Johnson in the main 
stream of American artists, who, from Ben- 
jamin West and Charles Willson Peale 
down to Grant Wood and John Steuart 
Curry, have been strong on pictures which 
tell a story. Johnson’s stories are more ob- 
vious and sentimental than most, but his 
brush was unfaltering, his technique sound, 
his colors crystal clear—and the results are 
pictures anyone (even the workmen who 
hung the show) can understand and like. 

Twenty oils exhibited in this show for 
the first time have been stored by their 
Washington owners, the Misses S. Pearl 
and Elizabeth Browning for more than 
twenty years in a Manhattan warehouse, 
where they were located after a laborious 
chain of correspondence by the museum's 
30-year-old curator of painting and 
ture, John Ireland Howe Baur. Baur’s cat- 
alogue, a monumental research job, 
doubles the previously known list of John- 
son’s work and includes the most detailed 
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biography of the artist yet written. Ex- 
cerpts: 

q Johnson and four other students shared 
a studio in Diisseldorf (where he studied 
at the academy) with Emanuel Leutze, 
then at work on his much-ridiculed “Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware.” Johnson 
had a Washington, D.C., tailor copy the 
Revolutionary hero’s uniform to insure 
accuracy of detail; the students kept a cask 
of Beer behind the huge (16- by 20-foot) 
canvas; with three small cannon arranged 
as a mock battery in the workshop, they 
fred a noisy salute to all visitors. 


GA rotund, jolly little man who protested 
he was obliged to have everything but his 
handkerchiefs tailor-made because of his 
size, Johnson died in 1906 at his Manhat- 
tan home. He’s still remembered around 
the Century Club for his droll stories and 
capacity for beer. 





Glassware by Artists 


The old-fashioned notion that an artist’s 
taste is confined to the products of his 
easel is as Outdated as the conventional 
smock and flowing tie. Artists of our time 
sell their services to those who need them 
most; they have created hundreds of 
Christmas cards, sets and costumes for the 
ballet (Newsweek, Dec. 4, 1939), and 
household objects as various as firescreens, 
table silver, and wallpaper. 

Last week glassware designed by 27 top- 
notch modern artists went on view in New 
York at the gleaming Fifth Avenue shop 
of Steuben Glass, Inc. Limited to editions 
of six, of which only five are for sale, the 
pieces are priced from $400 to $1,000 each. 
Included in the show are a plate by 
Thomas Benton ($800), another by John 


Steuart Curry ($500), vases by Peter 
Hurd ($500) and Sir Mu‘rhead Bone 
($750) , an urn by Paul Manship ($1,000), 
and an oversized brandy inhaler designed 
by Pavel Tchelitchew ($750). Other art- 
ists doing glass designs are Salvador Dali, 
Christian Bérard, Georgia O’Keeffe, Gior- 
gio de Chirico, André Derain, Raoul Dufy, 
Leon Kroll, Henri Matisse, and Grant 
Wood. 





RELIGION 





Christian Mobilizers’ Group 
Is Also Under G-Man Fire 


Of all the groups that claim to practice 
the preachments of the Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin, the most raucous are the Chris- 
tian Mobilizers. They organized in New 
York last June as an extremist offshoot of 
the anti-Semitic Christian Front (in which 
G-men last Sunday night exposed an al- 
leged conspiracy to overthrow the govern- 
ment—see page 14). The Mobilizers were 
soon brawling in the streets and landing in 
jail. At mass meetings their fiery orators 
held forth against the Jews and “President 
Rosenfeld,” and exhorted Mobilizers to 
“buy Christian” and thereby put Jews out 
of business. 

Last week, a few days before G-men 
nabbed the Christian Front conspirators, 
it was disclosed that the Department of 
Justice was also investigating the Mobili- 
zers, in the hope of finding a similar excuse 
for prosecution. The give-away came from 
the Mobilizers themselves. Their attorney, 
Frank Walsh, asked New York Supreme 
Court Justice Louis Valente for an in- 
junction that would force Frank Murphy 






When famous artists turn to glass design: plates by Thomas Hart Benton and John Steuart Curry 


(ex-Attorney General now named to the 
Supreme Court of the United States) to 
call off the G-men. Walsh argued (1) that 
the probe was “discriminatory; (2) that 
anti-Semitism was no crime; and (3) that 
anyway the Mobilizers were not anti-Semit- 
ic but “pro-Christian.” Justice Valente 
took time out to think it over. 

Meanwhile; Joseph E. McWilliams was 
coming out of hiding. For five days the 
Mobilizers’ National Commander had hid- 
den in a Manhattan hotel room, for fear 
the G-men would subpoena him before he 
could file his injunction suit. He had no in- 
tention of letting “Roosevelt and his agent 
Murphy” stop his campaign to “invent a 
better America.” 

Joe McWilliams is 34, bluff, stocky, and 
handsome. Born in Oklahoma and reared 
in North Texas, he was expelled from high 
school at 15 for telling his class that Wood- 
row Wilson was a traitor. Later he moved 
to California and worked as salesman and 
“professional inventor” (he says he has 30 
patents, most of them for gadgets made 
of rubber) . 

A year ago, when the Christian Front 
was taking shape, McWilliams popped up 
in New York with a head full of second- 
hand ideas and a glib tongue. He uttered 
diatribes against Britain, France, the Jews, 
and the “feminine idealism” that was sap- 
ping “this masculine nation.” What the 
United States needed, he declared, was a 
nationalist organization like Germany’s. 
And as a “laboratory experiment” for his 
philosophy, he launched the Christian 
Mobilizers (though he belongs to no 


church) and made himself chief. 
Interviewed by Newsweek, McWilliams 
last week sized himself up: “I am probably 
the outstanding defender of the Bill of 
Rights in America today.” For the future: 
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“As far as he goes with me, I am with 
Father Coughlin. But I intend to be the 
absolute and undisputed leader of the 
American Nationalist movement. I will 
admit no equals. By 1944 I will be in a 
position of national leadership—of the 
American Nationalist party and also of the 
country.” Asked whether that meant he 
thought he would be President, he replied: 
“No—not necessarily.” 





Jewish Encyclopedia 


Isaac Landman is an affable Brooklyn 
rabbi of 59 years who in 1927 stumped 
through the United States organizing a 
Permanent Commission for Better Under- 
standing among Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews (a forerunner of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews). His lis- 
teners peppered him with questions about 
Jewish faith, ritual, and customs—and 
that gave the rabbi an idea. To enlighten 
non-Jews and, he hoped, to combat prej- 
udice with fact, Landman determined to 
publish an encyclopedia of everything 
worth knowing about his people. 

Begun in 1928, financed to the tune of 
$500,000 by such eminent Jews as Morti- 
mer Schiff, Paul Block, Adolph S. Ochs, 
and Henry Morgenthau Sr., and in its 
later stages abetted by a WPA clerical 
staff, Landman’s project amassed 5,000,000 
authoritative words by 613 Jewish and 
non-Jewish scholars. Last week the twelve- 
year enterprise bore fruit, when Rabbi 
Landman published the first volume of a 
ten-book encyclopedia to be completed 
by 1941 (Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Ten volumes, $100). 

Volume I’s 655 profusely illustrated 
pages cover the letter A, from Moses’ 
brother Aaron to an eighteenth-century 
writer named Hayim Azulai. Strongly con- 
temporaneous, it lists such noted living 
American Jewish authors as Walter Lipp- 
mann, Edna Ferber, Fannie Hurst, Elmer 
Rice, and George §. Kaufman; and such 
Jewish athletes as Benny Leonard, Barney 
Ross, Hank Greenberg, and Marshall 
Goldberg. And appropriately enough, its 
longest essay is a 69-page treatise on the 
woeful history of Anti-Semitism. 





Rome’s First Church 


In 1942, to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of Italian Fascism’s coming to 
power, Premier Mussolini plans to stage a 
great world’s fair in Rome. And for two 
years archeologists at the mouth of the 
River Tiber have been sprucing up its 
prize exhibit, exhuming the extinct har- 
bor town of Ostia from the silt that has 
covered it for fifteen centuries. Last week 
the head digger disclosed that the Ostia 
display would not be all pagan, for one 
of the buildings uncovered is believed to 
be the first known Christian church. 

The archeologist was Prof. Guido Calza, 
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SCENE IN NEW COMEDY HIT SKETCHED BY CO-AUTHOR 
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‘The Male Animal’: Thurber’s drawings of a third-act scene ... 
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... of Elliott Nugent, co-author, and of himself 


lecturing before Rome’s American Acade- 
my. He said he had found a small basilica, 
built’ sometime in the second century. Its 
columns were ill-matched (apparently sal- 
vaged from ruined pagan temples). What 
stamped it as Christian, the professor re- 
ported, were two inscriptions on the arch- 
itrave: one naming the four rivers in the 
Garden of Eden (Euphrates, Pison, Gihon, 
and Hiddekel); the other the early Chris- 
tians’ “sacred monogram” of the Greek 
letters chi and rho, first two letters in the 
word Christos. 

Inside the basilica was a wall between 
the church proper and the baptistery. 
And it was in the baptistery that Calza 
made his most interestiag find—a marble 
tank with the water pipes still intact. Evi- 
dently the Ostia parishioners were im- 
mersionists. (Most modern sects permit 
immersion, but among large churches only 
the Baptists, Christians, and Disciples re- 
quire it. Others think it sufficient to pour 
or sprinkle a few drops on the neophyte’s 
head.) 








ENTERTAINMENT 





‘The Invisible Man Returns’ 
With Transparent Substitute 


Since Universal filmed H. G. Wells’ 
“The Invisible Man” in 1933, two “Top- 
per” films have rubbed the bloom of nov- 
elty from Hollywood’s celluloid sleight-of- 
hand with animated bric-a-brac and de- 
materializing actor. Nevertheless, Uni- 
versal’s Tue Invistste Man ReturNs 
offers an adroit bag of tricks—old and 
new—for those who found the original 
film diverting. 

Not the least of the tricks involved is 
that of coming up with a story called “The 
Invisible Man Returns” when that dis 
embodied voice—Claude Rains played the 
part—had died at the close of the first 
film. A quartet of writers manage this feat 
by creating one Dr. Frank Griffin (John 
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THEATER WEEK 





Atter James Thurber’s maiden ef- 
fort at playwriting, Tae Mate ANm™aAL, 
was tried out with fair success in Cali- 
fornia some months ago, he returned to 
New York and at once amused and 
worried his friends by an exhibition of 
elaborate disdain for the theoretically 
abstruse art of dramaturgy and the dif- 
ficulties of theater conquest generally. 
“How long,” he asked, with the air of 
one who these many years had been 
carelessly overlooking a gold-mine, “has 
this been going on?” His play has now 
followed him to Manhattan and, pe- 
culiarly enough, it proves that he wasn’t 
altogether talking through his high hat. 
It is for the most part a pretty jolly 
farce-comedy. 

Thurber, whose drawings are one of 
the delights of The New Yorker, has, 
it is true, had the experienced collab- 
orative help of Elliott Nugent in get- 
ting his script into more practical stage 
shape, but I am not wholly sure that, 
unquestionably jovial as it now is, it 
may not have been of fresher quality 
in its original innocence. I do not wish 
unduly to guess Thurber into a flattery 
he may not deserve, nor do I wish in 
the least to detract from Nugent’s pos- 
sible credit, but I have a feeling that it 
is the latter who has been responsible 
for the several conventional plot de- 
vices which have been injected into the 
exhibit by way of supposed theatrical 
necessity and which here and there 
stem the flow of the wayward Thurber 
humor. If, however, it was really Thur- 
ber who wrote such routine scenes as 
the one wherein the husband and wife 
take stock of their emotions toward 
each other, certainly the “this” he asked 
about hasn’t in his particular case been 
going on quite long enough. The mo- 
ment one hears a wife or husband on 
the stage pause and then slowly ob- 
serve, “I’ve been thinking about us, 
and—,” one generally sniffs the amateur 
playwright. 

It is, however, easy to overlook faults 
in any play so generally genial and 
often so definitely comical. It is even 
possible to overlook such lapses in hu- 
mor as the remark “I’m a masochist” 
and the rejoinder “Don’t you use such 
words in the presence of ladies!” For 
in this parade of life in a small Mid- 
western university town, with its rou- 
tine accusations of Communism against 
Professors, its football worshipping 
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In The Black And The Red 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


trustees, its bonehead athletic alumni, 
its simian sex alarms, and its Charley 
Hoyt atmosphere over all, we get not 
only a rewarding dose of laughter but 
laughter honorably induced by a recog- 
nition of soundly observed character 
idiosyncrasies. It is, on the whole, a 
play that will not get any critics’ prizes 
for eminence but one that is good sport 
nonetheless. And it is gaily directed by 
Herman Shumlin and most satisfac- 
torily acted by Mr. Nugent, Leon Ames, 
Matt Briggs, Don De Fore, the very 
personable Gene Tierney, Robert Scott, 
and Ruth Matteson. 


The news about Paul Robeson’s ve- 
hicle is unfortunately much less en- 
couraging. JoHN Henry it’s called; 
Roark Bradford and Jacques Wolfe 
contrived it; it’s an ambitious music- 
drama dealing with the life and death 
of a Negro Paul Bunyan; and it doesn’t 
come off. Bradford’s share in the pro- 
ceedings is little more than a compound 
of most of the stencils of drama of the 
species: the burly blackamoor and his 
wistful sweetheart, the seductive harlot 
in the tight red satin dress who lures 
him away, the slick and dressy young 
Negro who lodges a lascivious eye upon 
the deserted sweet one and would con- 
sole her, the hero’s melancholy doubts 
as to his beloved’s chastity, the laborers 
singing on the levee, the river steam- 
boat, etc. Nor does Wolfe’s musical 
contribution materially enliven matters; 
it is in the main a rather obvious 
paraphrasing of familiar Negro and 
Aryanized Negro melodic rhythms, de- 
ficient in variety and monotonous. The 
monotony is furthered by the book and 
furthered even more by the staging. 
The latter pitches the whole in a single 
key and the result is an evening that 
sits itself placidly in a metaphorical 
chair at the rise of the first curtain and 
remains there throughout the course of 
the exhibit. 

Some of the stage pictures are strik- 
ing, notably the scene revealing the 
laborers working on the railroad, the 
scene in Mink Eye’s gin-mill, and above 
all the final scene on the Black River 
landing. And Robeson’s voice together 
with that of Ruby Elzy in the role of 
his beloved now and again welcomely 
invades the dramatic tedium. But, as I 
have said, the inner materials of the 
play lay too heavy a burden upon the 
stage. 
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Sutton), brother of the dead man and 
heir to his dangerous formula, who re- 
luctantly tries it on a friend as the only 
way of saving him from hanging for a 
murder he didn’t commit. 

Eluding Scotland Yard’s ingenious traps, 
the new Invisible Man (Vincent Price) 
sets about discovering the real murderer, 
while the doctor frantically creates invis- 
ible guinea pigs in search of an antidote— 
for the formula that makes flesh and blood 
transparent also imparts delusions of dicta- 
torial grandeur and madness. 

In contrast to his predecessor, the pres- 
ent Invisible Man lives to achieve sanity, 
normal visibility, and a fiancée; and his 
adventures as the man who mostly wasn’t 
there are cast in a lighter vein. Directing a 
competent cast that includes Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke as a suave assassin, Alan Nap- 
ier as a whining accessory after the fact, 
and Cecil Kellaway as Scotland Yard’s 
baffled representative, Joe May maintains 
the proper mood and pace to set off John 
Fulton’s special camera effects. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


ReMeMBER THE Nicut (Paramount) : 
Influenced by the Christmas spirit, a dep- 
uty district attorney (Fred MacMurray) 
puts up bond for the jewel thief (Bar- 
bara Stanwyck) whom he plans to send 
to jail a week later and drives her to’ his 
mother’s farm in Indiana for the holi- 
days. Preston Sturges’ story of the girl’s 
regeneration sounds a familiar note and 
involves a ticklish problem in ethics; but 
an excellent cast and Mitchell Leisen’s 
direction make this a moving and quietly 
humorous drama. Beulah Bondi, Elizabeth 
Patterson, Willard Robertson, Sterling 
Holloway. 


SiicutLy Honorasie (United Artists) : 
Two young lawyers slip a monkey wrench 
into a grafting political machine _| sev- 
eral corpses come out. The screen ory— 
based on F. G. Presnell’s “Send Another 
Coffin”—is bogus, and you probably won’t 
guess the murderer; but the action con- 
tent is normal, and the comedy—particu- 
larly as handled by Pat O’Brien and Ruth 
Terry (a newcomer)—is often _hilari- 
ous, Edward Arnold, Broderick Craw- 
ford, Claire Dodd, Phyllis Brooks, Eve 
Arden. 


Green Hewt (Universal): Despite its 
cast, pretentious production, and melo- 


‘ dramatic possibilities, this story of an ex- 


pedition’s search for Inca treasure in the 
South American jungle goes synthetic and 
soft when an uninvited guest (Joan Ben- 
nett) sends the explorers scurrying for 
clean shirts and razors. A fairly exciting 
climax brings on savage Indians, poisoned 
arrows, and the usual tom-tom foolery. 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr., George Bancroft, 
Alan Hale, George Sanders, John How- 
ard, Vincent Price. 






























































AVIATION 





‘Flying Forties’ to Stress 
Role of the Private Aviator 


Turning their attention from the air lines, 
which are thriving under their own power, 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
National Aeronautics Association in New 
Orleans spent most of the three-day meet- 
ing discussing aid for the “nonscheduled” 
airplane and pilot. 

Their chief recommendations: that the 
civil-pilot-training program under which 
10,050 students are receiving subsidized 
instruction be enlarged to admit at least 
25 per cent noncollege students instead of 
the present 5 per cent; that government 
airport funds (the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority wants $125,000,000 for this year) 
be split 50-50 between bases for scheduled 
and for nonscheduled flying; that airport 
facilities be increased, and that the air- 
mail system be expanded. 

The new hope for a vast private avia- 
tion industry, which Sen. Pat McCarran 
of Nevada told the N.A.A. should erect a 
boast that “America rules the air,” just as 
“Britannia rules the waves,” rests on three 
bases: (1) development of the new low- 
cost flivver planes; (2) increase of licensed 
pilots from 21,118 in 1938 to 29,513 in 
1939, plus 27,691 student permits, and (3) 
increased safety of nonscheduled flying. 

To guide the N.A.A. into the “Flying 
Forties,” the delegates elected Gill Ronb 
Wilson, New Jersey director of aeronautics, 
to the presidency (he replaced Charles 
F. Horner, who declined to stand for re- 
election) ; made Brig. Gen. Walter G. Kil- 
ner, former assistant chief of the Army Air 
Corps, a vice president; elected William 
Redding of Denver treasurer to replace 
John Jouett, head of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, and retained Wil- 
liam Enyart as secretary. 





AVIATION NOTES 


Tightening of transcontinental schedules 
by two or more hours was assured last 
week when American Airlines ordered 
fifteen new Douglas DC4s for delivery 
early in 1941 at a total cost of $5,317,950. 
These planes—50,000-pound editions of 
the original 66,500-pound DC4—are simi- 
lar to the ten ordered recently by United 
Air Lines, with accommodations for 40 
passengers and a cruising speed of 229 
miles an hour, compared with the present 
DC3 cruising speed of 185 miles an hour. 
TWA will advance its speed by use of 
33-passenger Boeing 307 “Stratoliners,” 
six of which have been ordered (News- 
week, Oct. 30, 1939) for delivery starting 
next summer. 


§ Airplane accidents took five lives last 
week. James A. Crowson, a naval radio 
man, went down with a torpedo bomber 
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The new streamlined Douglas DC4—American Airlines has ordered 15 


that collided with another plane in maneu- 
vers over the Southern California desert 
region, but five other Navy men saved 
themselves by bailing out with parachutes. 
In another crash, a private plane en route 
from Detroit to Phoenix, Ariz., plowed 
into a cornfield near Casey, Ill., killing 
Pilot William B. Maycock and the pas- 
sengers, Mrs. Mary Borowicz, her son 
Leonard and daughter Joanne, Dexterous 
piloting by a United Air Lines flyer pre- 
vented serious injury to five passengers in 
a forced landing on the ice of Rock River 
near Moline, IIl. 
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‘Rowbottom!’ U. of P. 
Sets Off Campaign to Raise 
$12,500,000 in New Funds 


Once upon a time, so the story goes, there 
was a meek, industrious student named 
Rowbottom attending the University of 
Pennsylvania. His roommate was a play- 
boy, who would stagger homeward after 
a night’s roistering, find himself without 
a key, and bellow at the window: “Row- 
bottem!” Their annoyed dormitory neigh- 
bors would thereupon fling open the win- 
dows and pelt Rowbottom’s roommate 
with books, bottles, etc. Before long, any 
student could start a dormitory riot by 
shouting the name—and thus was born 
Penn’s battle cry. Usually shouted in the 
spring, “Rowbottom!” causes ructions that 
sometimes spread to mid-Philadelphia, 
where hundreds of undergrads block traf- 
fic, overturn cars, derail trolleys, and gen- 
erally harass the police.* 

Nevertheless, Philadelphia treasures its 
U. of P. as much as Boston treasures the 
Harvard that sits in Cambridge across the 
Charles. It was none other than Benjamin 
Franklin who planted the seed that 
bloomed into the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1740, the citizenry had chipped 
in to build a combined Methodist meet- 





*A similar call to disorder, based on a similar 
legend, is Harvard’s “Rineheart!” 
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ing house and school. But nine years later, 
Franklin published a pamphlet of “Pro- 
posals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pensilvania.” Strongly secular, it pro- 
voked another drive that transformed the 
school into the Academy, with Franklin 
as head of its trustees. In 1779, suspecting 
that the school might be falling under 
church domination, the state legislature 
revoked its charter. But twelve years later 
it gave the university a new charter and its 
present title. 

Penn now stands among the front-rank 
universities. It owns America’s oldest 
medical school (founded 1765) the fa- 
mous Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce (1881), and one of the best den- 
tal schools. It was the first to operate a 
psychological clinic, first to launch inten- 
sive research on tuberculosis, and first to 
open an anatomical and biological research 
institute. It has produced thirteen United 
States Senators, 29 State governors, twenty 
Cabinet members, and ten mayors of Phil- 
adelphia. 

But the U. of P., with 7,300 full-time 
students and a faculty of 1,565, feels un- 
dernourished. Its endowment ($21,000, 
000) is only one-seventh that of Harvard, 
which has only a few hundred more stu- 
dents and teachers. So this week the uni- 
versity and its 55,000 alumni seized an 
opportunity to look for cash. 

On Jan. 17, Founder Franklin’s 234th 
birthday, they began a year of festivities 
to celebrate Penn’s bicentennial—and also 
to raise $12,500,000 for the university cof- 
fers. The send-off was a scheduled coast- 
to-coast CBS broadcast by three Penn 
alumni—Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts; ex-Sen. George Wharton Pepper, 
and the university’s - president, Thomas 
Sovereign Gates. 

Dr. Gates is a 66-year-old, well-groomed 
6-footer. Son of a Germantown merchant, 
he first worked as a lawyer, then entered 
banking, and finally landed a partnership 
with J. P. Morgan & Co. (where he re- 
putedly made $1,000,000 a year) . In 1950 
Penn, previously ruled by a provost, of- 
fered him the title of president, the job of 
nonacademic administrator, and no salary. 
Dr. Gates accented. 
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New Boss of Newspaper Guild 
Pledges Fight on the Radicals 


The death of Heywood Broun last month 
(NewsWEEK, Dec. 25, 1939) left the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild without a president. 
Under its constitution, each of the 91 lo- 
cals (representing 19,500 journalistic em- 
ployes) could nominate their own choice 
for the post. Yet when nominations closed 
last week, they had named only fourteen 
candidates, including Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The First Lady and twelve fel- 
low nominees quickly withdrew in favor of 
the fourteenth, Kenneth G. Crawford, 
Washington correspondent of The New 
York Post and The Nation. Thus auto- 
matically he became the second president 
of the six-year-old C.1.0. union. 

The selection of the dark-haired Craw- 
ford, a slender 6-footer of 38 years, was a 
victory for Guild conservatives, who have 
doggedly fought the more dominant radical 
bloc and condemned the organization’s de- 
viations from a strictly trade-union path— 
deviations that have led it into politics, in- 
ternational affairs, and other controversial 
subjects. 

As delegate to the national convention 
three years ago, Crawford voted against a 
“world peace resolution” on the ground 
that “the Guild should never express itself 
on extraneous matters—even on so worthy 
a cause as peace.” And in his first public 
statement as president last week, he re- 
affirmed this conviction: “It is my opinion 
that the Guild’s function is to protect and 
improve the wages, hours, and working 
conditions of newspaper people; that this 
objective should be pursued by trade-un- 
ion methods . . . [and] that it is not the 





Wide World 


Kenneth Crawford, new Guild boss 





Guild’s business to reform the world or the 
world’s newspapers.” 

Politically, Crawford is a New Dealer of 
the general complexion of Mayor La 
Guardia and Secretary Ickes. He is in- 
tensely interested in labor problems, and 
his Washington activities have included 
the defeat of radicals for control of the 
Guild local, the chairmanship of the nego- 
tiating committee, and the vice presidency 
of the local. 

What this son of a Wisconsin physician 
lacks in Broun’s dramatic qualities, he 
makes up in all-around steadiness and clear 
thinking. Though essentially a diplomatist 
and generally well-liked in official Wash- 
ington, he can swap verbal brickbats with 
the best. In another respect’ he differs 
widely from the bulky Broun, whose care- 
less, unkempt appearance was a personal 
trade-mark. Crawford, generally consid- 
ered one of the handsomer members of the 
Press Gallery, is always carefully groomed. 
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Coming Tabloid 


For a year the city rooms of New York 
dailies have gossiped about a new evening 
newspaper—Manhattan’s first in sixteen 
years. This week Ralph Ingersoll, president 
of Publications Research, Inc., and former 
publisher of Time magazine, announced 
that his company had raised an initial cap- 
ital of $1,500,000 and set a tentative pub- 
lication date of June 1. 

Designed as a 5-cent, smaller-than-av- 
erage tabloid, the newspaper—nameless at 
present—will carry no advertisements. 
Editorially, the journal will contain more 
than 50 per cent pictures; its news will be 
departmentalized and briefed for quick 
reading. Background, interpretation, and 
significance of the news (which were first 
blended into an editorial formula by 
Newsweek) will be featured. Ingersoll 
will be editor as well as president. George 
Lyon, editor of the defunct Buffalo Times, 
will be managing editor. 





Monkey Business 


The Inquiring Photographer is a jour- 
nalistic feature designed to give the com- 
mon people a break by (a) putting their 
names in the paper, and (b), even better, 
putting their pictures in the paper. But its 
results are absurd more often than not, 
for the photographs snapped on street 
corners generally turn out as caricatures 
when reduced to thumbnail size, and the 
quotations are mostly synthetic, framed by 
the inquiring reporter with the aid of that 
ancient legal device, the leading question. 

As a result, workers on newspapers 
which spurn the Inquiring Photographer 
column ache to burlesque it, and last 
Thursday (Jan. 11) The New York World- 
Telegram had its chance. The idea was 
that of Matt Green, World-Telegram car- 











The Inquiring 
Photographer 


THE QUESTION, 


A Mrs. Clarence Smith wrote to- 
day to Governor Moore of New Jer- 
say urging that monkeys be taxed 
and licensed in the manner of dogs. 
What do you think of this? 


THE PLACE, 
Hither and yon. 


THE ANSWERS. 

T. Varicose Van Damm, lawyer and 
statesman: “This, to my knowledge, 
is the first time 
since City of To- 
ledo vs. _ Jocko 
that an effort 
has been made to 
discriminate 
against us mon- 
keys. Don’t for- 


















Prof. Thaddeus 


Lastlink, Univer- 
sity Heights. hist 
orian and former 
member.of Brain 
Trust: “This is 
the awfulest blow 
since the Scopes 
trial, And we 
had been getting 

icely, I 






orator and Left Wing "spokesman: 


“Yeeeeeeceeeeow! 
Revolt! This is 
the most stupen- 
dous double-cross 
of history. I’m so 
mad I itch all 
over. Down with 
New Jersey! 
Down with At- 
lantic City! Down 
with Newark Air- 
port! Oh, pardon 
me, that is down. 
Down with Ten- 

afly! Free Monkey!” 























From The New York World-Telegram 


toonist, who was thus inspired when he 
read of a proposal that monkeys should 
be taxed and licensed in New Jersey; the 
pictures came from the simian files, and 
the text was invented by H. Allen Smith, 
staff writer known for screwballish scrib- 
blings. The result was a sober-faced column 
reproduced in part on this page—a capu- 
chin or organ grinder’s monkey and chim- 
panzees gravely expounding their views in 
the best Inquiring Photographer fashion. 




























































BOOKS 


Mencken in Short Pants: 
Terror as Boy, Even as Adult, 
Memoirs of His Youth Show 


Harking back to his Baltimore boy- 
hood, H. L. Mencken has compiled as racy 
and graphic a memoir as anyone could ask 
for. Happy Days he calls it, and happy 
days they were, unalloyed with any of 
the traumatic horrors and supersensitivity 
one meets with these days in the reminis- 
cences of the writing fraternity. 

The Mencken family of Hollins Street, 
West Baltimore, was comfortably well off 
and its structure was autocratic, supreme 
authority being invested in the bearded 
grandfather who had emigrated from Ger- 
many in the 1840s and who held family 
court in the Hollins Street summer house. 
Mencken pére was a cigar manufacturer, a 
Freemason, free thinker, and devout base- 
ball fan whose enthusiasm for the game had 
prompted him to buy a piece of a Wash- 
ington ball club. (This was before the days 
of the Baltimore Orioles.) When Harry— 
“Harry” was and still is H.L.M.’s “stable 
name”—was still in his nonage, he often 
went with his father to Kelly’s saloon in 
Eutaw Street where one could learn the 
latest scores from a blackboard above the 




















Ben Pinchot 


. . . Mencken today 


bar; while his father drank beer and eyed 
the board, young Mencken balanced on 
the brass rail and sipped sarsaparilla. He 
figures he drank about 5,000 bottles of 
that beverage before he was 9. 

Mencken was a fat infant with a “scow- 
like beam” and well-defined jowls. (“If 
cannibalism had not been abolished in 
Maryland some years before my birth I’d 
have butchered beautifully.”) Later he 
got skinny and even fleet of foot; still later 
he reverted to girth and embonpoint. 

A materialistic, hardheaded boy, H.L.M. 
was interested in all the immemorial small- 
boy occupations—practicing variations of 
mayhem on insects, murdering bats, pull- 
ing girls’ pigtails, and gorging on hot dogs. 
He joined a gang, attached himself to a 
fire company and answered all its alarms. 
He stole turnips and potatoes to roast in 
the back yard; he baited cops, smoked 
cigarettes, and read dime novels. At least, 
he says, he tried te read them, but never 
could finish one. They bored him. It wasn’t 
until he blundered onto his father’s copy 
of “Huckleberry Finn” that the delights 
of reading were opened to him. 

This journal of innocence leaves its au- 
thor in his twelfth year, on the brink of 
“the terrible teens.” Most of the book was 
drawn from an amazingly acute memory, 
aided by occasional reference to what 
Mencken calls “the sacred rubbish of the 
family.” He hints that there may be other 
volumes to come. (Happy Days. 313 
pages, 74,000 words. Frontispiece. Knopf, 
New York. $2.75.) 


{{ It is some years now since H. L. Menck- 
en relinquished his title as scourge of the 
“booboisie” and began to mellow. In 1934 
he retired as editor of The American 
Mercury, founded ten years before by him 
and George Jean Nathan, which became 
under them the most intellectually vigor- 
ous periodical of the 1920s and the proving 
ground for many young American writers. 
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Since then, Mencken has lived in Balti- 
more, traveled a bit, worked in various 
editorial capacities for The Sunpapers (of 
which he is a director) and devoted him. 
self mainly to writing books. In 1936 he 
completed a revised and enlarged edition of 
“The American Language”; the next year 
he edited and wrote a great part of “The 
Sunpapers of Baltimore”—a _ history—and 
followed that book with a translation of 
“The Charlatanry of the Learned,” writ. 
ten in Latin in 1715 by an ancestor, Jo. 
hann Burkhard Mencken. 

At 60, Mencken finds himself in accord 
with the world. “Life today is well-nigh 
perfect,” he told a Newsweek interviewer, 
“T have no fault to find with it.” With his 
brother August he keeps bachelor quarters 
in the Hollins Street house where, except 
for the five years that he was married to 
Sara Haardt, he has lived since 1883. (Mrs. 
Mencken died in 1935.) His recreations 
are still pretty much the same as they’ve 
been for the past 40 years—music, con- 
versation, sea food, and good malt liquor. 
Every Saturday night, he meets with eley- 
en like-minded cronies, some of them pro- 
fessors at Johns Hopkins, and all repair to 
a rented room in downtown Baltimore 
where they have some impromptu cham- 
ber music. Mencken plays second piano. 





Revolt of Haru Matsui 


When she was a very small girl in 
Japan, Haru Matsui heard much in- 
dignant talk among her elders about the 
“new women.” What were these creatures, 
she wondered, some species of devil? 

It was during the World War; the 
people of Japan had become restless. The 
new women, Haru heard, were flaunting 
ages-old customs. They married men of 
their own choice for love, not by parental 
arrangement; they walked arm in arm with 
them in the street and even insisted that 
their new husbands help with wraps and 
bundles. New women dressed queerly in 
short kimonos, made speeches, wrote books. 
They wanted education like men, and the 
vote. 

“Ts it proper to admire them—the new 
women?” Haru asked timidly. She didn’t 
know that she was to become one of them, 
or that her intransigence would cost her 
her family and country. How that came 
about is the burden of her exquisite little 
book, Resttess Wave, which is published 
this week. 

Haru was born in Tokyo toward the end 
of the Meiji era (the Emperor Mutsv- 
hito, known after his death as Meiji, died 
in 1912). Her father was a professor of 
science and a man of contradictions; he 
believed in progress, yet held rigidly to the 
forms of etiquette and exacted the last 
ounce of filial piety from his children. 

Haru’s model was Elder Sister—a para 
gon of Japanese virtue who married, + 
the family’s behest, a man she had never 
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gen and slipped into the passive role of 
obedient wife. Haru was different. At the 
Higher School for Girls, she became inter- 
ested in the plight of poor factory workers. 
Later she went to live in the slums among 
the Eta—or untouchables—to learn about 
their condition. She attended lectures at 
, men’s university and worked with the 
Farmer-Labor party to establish an eight- 
hour day and to protest against the army’s 
meddling in China. Spied upon by intel- 
gence officers, Haru was eventually ar- 
rested for possessing “dangerous thoughts” 
and held overnight in a detention cell. 
Soon after that she came to America, 
despaired of by her family as a willful, 
disobedient daughter. 

Since 1930, Haru has been in this coun- 
try, she is married to an “own-choice” 
husband, an artist named Ishigaki she 
met in New York. Her opposition to her 
country’s invasion of China, which she 
had attacked in public speeches and 
writings, has made return to her native 
land impossible; from her family, she 
says, she hears “only a deep silence.” 
(RestLess Wave. 251 pages, 60,000 words. 
Modern Age, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Toe Emperor Cuartes V. By Karl 
Brandi. 655 pages, 244,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, index. Knopf, New York. $5. The 
life and times of Charles V, greatest of the 
Holy Roman Emperors, who also served 
as Charles I, King of Spain. The author is 
one of the foremost contemporary authori- 
ties on the Reformation and is a professor 
of history at the University of Géttingen. 


Men 1n Cuatns. By Thomas Ryan. 328 
pages, 106,000 words. Random House, 
New York. $2.50. Twelve short stories by 
ayoung American newspaper man. 


Luxe’s Circus. By Ruth Manning- 
Sanders. 464 pages, 138,000 words. Glos- 
sary. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. A novel 
of circus life in England. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tae Case oF THE Deapty Diary. By 
William Du Bois. 282 pages. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2. Jack Jordan’s last assignment 
before leaving The Star for his vacation 
to write the advance stories heralding 
the daily serialization, of the newspaper 
clumnist Larry Ray’s diary. Jordan does 
% good a job of hinting at the beans to 
be spilled that murder starts striking all 
oer the newspaper office—but not at 
lordan, who lives to solve the mystery and 
get his vacation. 


Ta: New Apventures or ELLERY 
Kurex. 307 pages. Stokes, New York. $2. 
Nine stories—one of them a short novel— 
Ivolving the famous detective in the 
rts world and in Hollywood. 


MUSIC 


The Ballet Theater: 
Sparkling Project Scores Hit 
in New York Presentation 


Since early last fall, the ballet world has 
buzzed with rumors of an ambitious proj- 
ect—a grand-size ballet theater. It would 
have top-flight principal dancers, a large 
and first-class corps de ballet, and distin- 
guished choreographers, costumers, and de- 
signers. It would be accompanied by a 
full-size symphonic orchestra. It would 
enjoy handsome financial backing. In 
short, it would have everything necessary 
for a distinguished and permanent insti- 
tution. ' 

Skeptics sniffed. Nevertheless, on Jan. 
11, just one week later than the date orig- 
inally set last fall, the Ballet Theater 
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Ballet: Bowman as ‘Giselle’ 


‘Voices of Spring’: The Flirt (Conrad) with Two Cadets 


> 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


Miriam Golden and Goof (Loring) 


opened a three-week season at the Center 
Theater in New York—to be followed by a 
nationwide tour in the near future. 

Cheers, press acclaim, and a touch of as- 
tonishment greeted the opening. The Bal- 
let Theater had made its bow in a manner 
that guaranteed practically everything but 
the unpredictable—permanence. 

Seats at little more than movie prices 
(55 cents to $2.20), a well-trained corps 
de ballet that is the result of three months’ 
rehearsal at higher than union wages, and 
fresh and sparkling sets and costumes— 
designed by, among others, Lucinda Bal- 
lard and Lee Simonson of Broadway and 
Nicholas de Molas, the painter of “Con- 
versation pieces,” portraits of families 
and their homes—all are helping to at- 
tract large and popular audiences. So does 
a big assortment of choreographers and 
dancers. 

Heading the choreographers are Michel 
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Fokine and Adolph Bolm, both synony- 
mous with Russian ballet the world over. 
There are three women—the English- 
woman Andree Howard, the American 
Agnes de Mille . (responsible for a Negro 
ballet called “Obeah”), and the Russian 
Bronislava Nijinska, sister of Nijinsky. Be- 
sides these are Anton Dolin of the late 
Diaghileff school who has restaged “Gi- 
selle” and “Swan Lake,” Antony Tudor of 
the English school, Eugene Loring of the 
American, and José Fernandez, trained un- 
der the Spanish master José Otero, late of 
Hollywood, and still later of the revue 
“Mexicana,” and Yurek Shabelevski, who 
is presenting his patriotic Polish ballet, 
“Ode to Glory,” to Chopin music. 

Like Bolm, all these men are as noted 
for their dancing as their directing and so 
head the list of male dancers. Built around 
a nucleus from the defunct Mordkin Bal- 
let, the cast of 90-odd has separate dancc 
units of fourteen Negroes and twelve 
Spaniards, and an orchestra of 80 men un- 
der Alexander Smallens and two associates. 
It includes among the women dancers 
Patricia Bowman, Lucia Chase, Karen 
Conrad—whose feats of elevation left the 
opening-night audience gasping—and Nina 
Stroganova, all of the Mordkin Ballet, 
Annabelle Lyon, .formerly with the Bal- 
let Caravan, and Nana Gollner of Holly- 
wood. 

With so varied a collection of choreog- 
raphers and dancers, the Ballet Theater’s 
repertory of 21 dances ranges from the 
traditional ballets of imperial Russia to 
such contemporary offerings as Mikhail 
Mordkin’s “Voices of Spring.” Two of the 
six brand-new ballets were premiéred open- 
ing week—William Saroyan’s “The Great 
American Goof,” presented the first night; 
and Bolm’s “Peter and the Wolf,” given at 
the first Saturday matinee. 

In a program note of Shavian length and 
flippancy Saroyan remarked: “I don’t 
know the first thing about ballet.” He left 
the choreography to Loring, the music to 
Henry Brant, and to Boris Aronson the 
costumes and scenic environment of traffic 
lights, butterflies, roses, and abstractions 
flashed by colored lights on white sets. 
What Saroyan contributed was the plot (a 
lunkhead weaving his way through the ab- 
surdities of life) and—a radical departure 
for the ballet—dialogue spoken by the 
hitherto mute dancers that enforces life’s 
general goofiness. “World, here I am ...I 
want to resign . . . All you do is burn me 
up.” 

Less difficult for audience and critics to 
take was “Peter and the Wolf,” an animal 
fairy tale based on a story and score by the 
Russian composer Sergei Prokofieff. Beau- 
tifully surrounded with Miss Ballard’s sets, 
the amusing little tale danced by Loring as 
Peter, William Dollar as the Wolf, Karen 
Conrad as the Duck, Nina Stroganova as 
the Cat, and Viola Essen as the Bird 
showed all the ear and toe marks of a po- 
tential classic for the ballet. 





Salute to Frederick the Great 


Frederick the Great was always fond of 
music, though as a youth he had difficulty 
practicing it. His father, Frederick Wil- 
liam I of Prussia, frowned on the art as 
an effeminate pastime, and the son, par- 
ticularly interested in the flute, was com- 
pelled to practice many a dodge to get 
around paternal disapproval—including 
getting himself a musically minded valet 
with whom the lad played duets in secret. 

But when the youth ascended the throne 
of Prussia as Frederick II in 1740 (he was 
only 28 at the time), he could do as he 
pleased. He played the flute with enormous 
enthusiasm (practicing as much as four 
sessions daily). He composed diligently 
(turning out some 120 pieces in various 
genres). He appointed C. P. E. Bach (the 
mighty Johann’s son) court cembalist.* 
And in general he lavished the royal purse 
on private concerts so that he could revel 
in German music (for he considered 
French and Italian music detestable) . 

One other thing he did—something im- 
mortalized in a composition that is 
scheduled for performance in New York 
City Saturday. The composition, called 
“Musical Offering” (Musikalisches Opfer) , 
is being given one of its rare performances 
by the Bach Circle, a group of amateur 
and professional musicians, organized in 
1937 and headed by the harpsichordist 
Yella Pessl. The way in which Frederick 
the Great enters next Saturday’s picture 
is a pretty story of royalty and genius 
(vouched for by Bach’s biographer, Jo- 
hann Forkel) : 

One May evening in 1747, just as the 
King had picked up his flute preparatory 
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room to room, inspecting the new Silber. 
mann pianos that the King had purchased, 
After improvising on them, he asked Fred. 
erick to give him a theme for develop. 
ment. Thereupon the royal fingers picked 
out a 22-note motif in C minor. On this 
Bach extemporized, to the delight of 
Frederick, and two months later there ar. 
rived in Potsdam a collection of thirteep 
contrapuntal pieces based on the royal- 
born musical subject—Bach’s “Musical 
Offering” to his emperor. 

This is the famous work, in the scholar. 
ly edition of Hans T. David, that the 
Bach Circle is performing in a chamber. 
music ensemble. The flute part, which 
naturally figures conspicuously in the 
score, a tribute to Frederick’s fingers, js 
played by Frances Blaisdell. 





RECORD WEEK 


BEETHOVEN—Second symphony. (Bos- 
ton Symphony under Koussevitzky. Four 
12-inch Victor records in album, $7.) 
Another of the many recordings of the D 
major—this time a dramatic one that 
offers an instructive contrast to the recent 


interpretation by Weingartner (News- 
WEEK, “Sept. 25, 1939). 
Verpi—Otello. (Martinelli, Tibbett, 


Jepson, Massue, Dreeben, with Metro- 
politan Opera chorus and orchestra under 
Pelletier. Six 12-inch Victor records in 
album, $12.) Although an abridged ver- 
sion, this is a faithful cross section of the 
entire opera, including selections from all 
four acts—with Martinelli in the title 
role opposite the Desdemona of Jepson. 
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Frederick the Great’s theme as transcribed in Bach’s handwriting 


to leading off a regular concert in the 
Potsdam palace, news flew around that 
J. S. Bach had arrived in the city. In- 
stantly Frederick sent word that he should 
come to the palace, and presently the il- 
lustrious Johann was being led from 





*The cembalo was a form of harpsichord. 


The popular and classical fields are 
joined in a Roland Hayes Song Recital 
that ranges across four centuries—from 
Monteverdi to Massenet and beyond— 
with the Negro tenor, who here makes his 
first electrical recordings, adding a pa! 
of spirituals. (Five 10-inch Columbia 
records in album, $5.) 
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Go by Chesapeake and Ohio to the Land of America’s Beginning 


Have you ever known the thrill of 
exploring Tidewater Virginia, the 
cradle ot our republic? This beauti- 
ful region, colonized before the 
Pilgrims landed, is unique in all 
America. Nowhere else can so many 
shrines of history be visited in so 
conveniently small an area! Here are: 


Colonial Williamsburg, restored to 
show you how our forefathers lived 
200 years ago... . Jamestown, first 
permanent English settlement of 
the New World... Yorktown, where 


American liberty was first made 
real ... Richmond . . . Mount Vernon 


...and Washington, your endlessly 
fascinating Capital! 


All these travel adventures—and 
many more—may be yours when 
you travel east or west on Chesa- 
peake and Ohio. Just write us and 
we'll gladly help you plan a trip 
to The First of America. If you 
wish, all your rail and hotel 
accommodations, stopovers and 
sightseeing trips can be arranged 





in advance—freeing you from all 

travel details. Address Chesapeake 

and Ohio Travel Service, 3330 

Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 
oe 

THE FIRST OF AMERICA lies in the 

eastern end of The Chessie Corridor. 
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A REGULAR WEEKLY 


SERVICE 
TO and FROM 


BY THE POPULAR 
AMERICAN TRANS- 
ATLANTIC LINER 


PRES. ROOSEVELT 


$70 up, Round Trip 


Sailings every Saturday from New 
York — every Tuesday from the 
dock at Hamilton, Bermuda. The 
Pres. Roosevelt assures you not only 
a regular service—but also a com- 
fortable and steady voyage en route 
with all cruise facilities including 
an American dance orchestra. 
No passports or visas required 


Next Sailing, January 27 
For details, ask your Travel Agent or 


US. Lines 


One Broadway, New York * Digby 4-5800 


216 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago + 665 Market 
Street, San Francisco + 19 King St., East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities 
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Come And Get It! 
Dheres Sunshine a 


For All in ry 
EL PASO mn 






There’s many a dis- 
mal week of winter + 
left — if you stay 
where there IS win- 
ter! But why not 
accept the cowboy’s 
traditional invitation 
to “come and get it” 
— get sunshine, out- 
door living, horse- 
back riding, dude 
ranching, and a new e = 
outlook on life? You'll find scores of inter- 
esting things to do and places to visit in the 
El Paso Southwest. The latchstring’s always 
out and we'll be happy to see you. 


& P. American and 
Continental 

All-American ond 
Greyhound Bus Lines. 
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Born: 


To Jean E. Graser, wife of Earte W. 
Graser, “The Lone Ranger” of the radio, a 
6-pound 8-ounce daughter, in Grace Hos- 
pital, Detroit, Jan. 9. Known to nation- 
wide audiences for his portrayal of brave 
deeds in the old West, the baby’s father in 
private life presents many a paradox: he 
never has been west of Michigan; he has 





Wide World 


shot a pistol only once in his life; and 
once at a night club, when a prize was 
offered to the person who could shout “Hi- 
Yo, Silver!” most nearly like the Lone 
Ranger, Graser didn’t even place! 


Married: 


JOAN BENNETT, 29, 
movie star, and WaL- 
TER WANGER, 45, mo- 
tion-picture producer, 
in Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 
12. So sudden was 
their decision that 
Wanger didn’t have 
time to buy a wed- 
ding ring before their 
hasty automobile trip 
from Hollywood. The 
marriage was Miss 
Bennett’s third; by her first two—to John 
Fox and Gene Markey—she has two 
daughters, Diane Fox 
and Melinda Markey. 
Wanger’stwenty-year 
marriage to Justine 
Johnstone, dancer and 
actress, ended in di- 
vorcelast spring. After 
honeymooning briefly 
in Phoenix, Miss 
Bennett and her new 
husband returned last 
week end to Holly- 
wood and work. 


Arrested: 

Wr.xu1am Brorr, leader of the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes, on charges of Federal income-tax 
evasion, in Hollywood, Jan. 11. The gov- 
ernment alleges that the labor czar failed 
to pay $4,384 income taxes in 1936 and 
$80,000 the following year. The same day 
Bioff surrendered to Federal authorities, 





Wide World 
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Gov. Henry Horner 
of Illinois signed a 
requisition upon the 
Governor of Califor- 
nia to return Bioff to 
his state for comple- 
tion of a prison term 
imposed seventeen 
years ago for pander- 
ing in Chicago. 


Named: 


As new director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, Francis 
Henry Taytor, 36, director of the Wor- 
cester, Mass., museum. He succeeds Her- 
bert E. Winlock, who retired last spring. 


Awarded: 


To Annie Laurtne MacDonatp Dooce, 
widow of Daniel D. Dodge, $1,250,000 
from the estate of her husband, by a pro- 
bate court in Detroit. Mrs. Dodge, who 
married the Dodge motor heir only a few 
days before he was drowned at Little Cur- 
rent, Ont., in 1938, 
was to have received 
$250,000 under a pre- 
nuptial settlement. 
But Michigan law 
provides that a wid- 
ow may elect to dis- 
regard her husband’s 
will and take one- 
fourth of the estate. 
The $1,250,000 is her 
share. 





International 











International 


To Sretta Crater Kunz, $20,561 by 
two insurance companies in settlement of 
policies issued on the life of her first hus- 
band, Justice Joseph Force Crater of the 
New York Supreme Court, whose disap- 
pearance in 1930 remains an_ unsolved 
mystery. Under terms of the settlement 
announced Jan. 10, Mrs. Kunz will drop 
suits against the companies. 


Honored: 

By the Royal Astronomical Society of 
Britain, 50-year-old Dr. Epwin P. Huvs- 
BLE, director of the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory in California. Already a fellow of 
the society, Dr. Hubble was awarded the 
organization’s gold medal on Jan. 13 for 
his outstanding work on distances, veloci- 
ties, and extragalactic nebulae. Last May, 
the astronomer received the Franklin Med- 
al, highest award of the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia, for his widening of the 
dimensions of observed space. 


Recovering: 


Rosert Frost, 64-year-old poet, thrice 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize, after an opet- 
ation of undisclosed nature which took 
place in Massachusetts General Hospital 
Jan. 10. Two days later, Frost was well 
enough to issue the following bulletin 0 
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— 
his condition: “Mr. Frost is resting on his 
jaurels after a legal operation at the hands 
of Dr. Henry Faxon.” 
Died: 

: Rapa Hrrz, 48, president of the Na- 


tional Hotel Management Co., in a New 
York hospital, Jan. 12, after a heart at- 
tack. Born in Vienna, Hitz came to this 
country in 1906 and 
worked his way up 
through the hotel 
litan [business from his 
NcIs [i first job as a $3-a- 
Vor- week busboy. His first 
Her- big managerial job— 
ring. at the Hotel Gibson 

in Cincinnati—came 

in 1927, and his suc- 

cess there inspired the 





— owners of the $22,- 

: 000,000 Hotel New Wide World 

pro- se him j 

whe Yorker to put him in ; 

few [charge in 1929. When it became apparent 

Cur that Hitz’ novel ideas in service were a 
~ BB successful antidote to depression, a num- 

— ber of large hotels in widely separated 


cities were placed under his direction, and 
Hitz became the nation’s best-known host. 


Jonas Liz, 59-year-old artist, in a New 
York hospital, Jan. 10, of pneumonia after 
a two-day illness. A designer of textile 
patterns in his early years, Lie had his 
first picture accepted by the National 
Academy for exhibition when he was only 
tional fe 20 and later became an important and pro- 

lifie painter of land and seascapes. In 1919, 

he led a small group of “moderns” in a 
by BF revolt against the conservative leadership 
t of BM of the National Academy. They were vin- 
hus- fi dicated in 1934, when Lie was elected to 
| the HF the presidency of that organization—a 
'Sap- H® post which he resigned last year. 


nent Rurus C. Dawes, 72, head of the Chi- 
drop Hi cago World’s Fair of 1933 and 1934, in 
Chicago, Jan. 8, of coronary thrombosis. 
Born in Marietta, Ohio, Dawes was head 
of numerous utilities until 1929, and as- 
sisted his brother, Charles G. Dawes (who 
became Vice President of the United 
Ob- fm lates), in untangling the German repara- 
tions problem after the World War. For 
the his work with the fair he was acclaimed 
for fg Chicago’s most outstanding citizen.” 





loci- ee 

fay, W illed: 

rh _By the late Henry L. Dounerry, utili- 
a lies magnate, his entire estate—sum un- 


disclosed—to his widow, Grace R. Do- 
HERTY, who said that the amount was 
“substantially in excess of $1,000,000.” 
The Dohertys had been married eleven 
rice Years before his death three weeks ago. In 


per- fm '929, the onetime $2-a-week office boy’s 
took fortune (mostly in Cities Service Co. se- 
pital MH Cunties) was estimated at $200,000,000. 


The will, written in longhand, was only 
125 words long. 











I'VE GOT 
A NEW DREAM MAN 





Last summer I dreamed of My next dreams were of Henry, 
Hubert, But I couldn’t learn to care. 


But he just got me riled. ’ 
He combed his hair with water He couldn t be helped by Kreml 
And it was always rough and For his head was shiny bare. 


wild. 





Then I dreamt of Wally, 


But he simply wouldn’t do. Now I’m ——— F 
rs P > : drea Zo obert, 
His hair — me a —— oily And girls I’m here to state, 
a pelt it down His hair stays neat with Kreml 
— oo Oh! He'll be a perfect mate! 


ON’T soak your hair with water, that washes away natural oils. Don’t 
pack it with gooey dressings and look like a gigolo. 

Use Kreml Hair Tonic. It keeps your hair looking its natural best, helps 
maintain proper oil balance. Not only that, it checks excessive falling hair, 
removes dandruff scales and relieves itching scalp. 

More smart women every day are using Kreml because it puts their hair 
in splendid condition for permanents—makes permanents look lovelier. 

Kreml Shampoo is a splendid ally of Kreml Hair Tonic. Made from an 
80% olive oil base, it cleanses hair and scalp thoroughly, rinses out quickly, 
leaves the hair easy to manage. 


KREML @ 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES—CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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Europe’s Business Emerging 


From Chaos Caused by War 


The Lessons of 1914-18 
Utilized to Clamp on Controls 
and Cut Inflationary Trends 


As was certain to happen, the war 
plunged the business of England, France, 
and Germany into confusion. Complicat- 
ing factors were new and drastic controls 
over production, foreign exchange and for- 
eign trade, security sales, commodity 
prices, and consumption (rationing) , along 
with the blackout regulations and the 
evacuation of the financial centers. So 
great was the chaos that it is only 
now, as the mess is slowly untangling, 
that Americans are beginning to obtain 
some idea of how the war is affecting 
business and labor in the major belligerent 
nations. 

The confused situation is strikingly il- 
lustrated by the English employment rec- 
ord. For example, despite the tremendous 
expansion in the war industries and the 
mobilization of the armed forces, unem- 
ployment increased by almost 100,000 in 
both September and October. The build- 
ing, hotel, and distributive trades laid off 
most of the workers, but printing and 
services such as tailoring also sagged seri- 
ously. The tide turned in November, how- 
ever, when the number of jobless fell by 
28,000, despite continued layoffs in the 
“sick trades,” and there was another de- 
crease of 41,000 in December, with the 
hotel and distributive trades actually 
showing fewer unemployed. 

Foreign trade, so vital to the British, 
reflected a similar picture. Owing to the 
sea warfare and endless bickering over the 
export licensing system, exports had fallen 
60 per cent by October. With the un- 
raveling of the licensing tangle and the im- 
provement in the convoy system, they 
jumped back in November (50 per cent 
over October shipments) and are still 
climbing. 

Retail trade was also distorted but in a 
different manner. When the war broke out, 
Britons rushed out to stock up on air-raid 
shelters, blackout materials, and other 
goods before prices rose, and volumes for 
the country as a whole in September 
soared 14 per cent over the 1938 level— 
even though sales in depopulated Central 
London declined by 27 per cent. By Nov- 
ember, however, sales were only fractional- 
ly higher than a year earlier, while by the 
end of the year volume in London alone 


was dragging along 40 to 50 per cent be- 
low 1938 and about 300 Regent and Bond 
Street haberdashers and specialty shops 
had gone or were going out of business. 
(The fact that some 3,000 firms have 
moved their offices to the country ex- 
plains this drop.) 

The automobile industry, as well as the 
London retailers, the building trades, and 
the services, is hard hit by the war. Ra- 
tioning of gasoline has cut sales of motor 
fuel (all dealers now sell “pool” petrol, 
with private brands eliminated) by 75 
per cent. Dealers contend that three- 
fourths of the country’s 35,000 filling sta- 
tions will go out of business early this 
year. 

The prosperous lines are those that have 
war orders—munitions, textiles, metals, 
coal mining, machinery—all of which are 
reported near capacity.* 


have demanded and won substantial wage 
increases—more than 2,000,000 getting 
raises in November alone, and about 5,000, 
000 since August. 

In view of the wage hikes and the war. 
industry profits, the nation’s burdens do 
not appear unduly onerous until allowance 
is made for the huge tax increases piled 
on labor and business alike last fall 
(Newsweek, Oct. 9, 1939). Moreover, 
speaking before the Lord Mayor’s lunch- 
eon in London last week, Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain warned labor against 
trying to tie wages to the rising living 
costs, threatened an extension of ration- 
ing, and told business and labor that in the 
future they must “make their sacrifice as 
is done . . . in totalitarian Germany.” 


Germany and France 

The French and German Governments 
have imposed a much stricter control over 
their national economies than the British 
—France has issued more than 2,500 eco- 
nomic decrees, against 1,750 for Britain. 
Both governments have prohibited wage 
and salary increases and claim to have 
held down prices (neither country has 
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Hard-hit British gunccre dealers ailiey a their pumps for safety 


As for British workmen, they have been 


‘pinched by a 15 per cent. rise in living 


costs since the war, and wholesale prices 
are now 25 per cent higher, even though 
virtually every price is controlled by the 
government. To meet the costs, workers 





*Among the less important lines, bicycles, 
flashlights, batteries, white apparel accessories 
and specialty clothing for dugouts, have en- 
joyed booms. 


published up-to-date economic data since 
the war) . Both also have cracked down on 
payments for overtime work, although the 
Germans late in November restored some 
of the payments. In addition, the Nazis are 
rationing food and clothing, though the 
French have so far escaped anything worse 
than meatless days, now three a week. 
To make matters worse, the French 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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partment’s faster and quieter and 


happier since you installed the new 


MODEL M 


CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


Congratulations, “J. B.’’! Your de- 


COMPTOMETER 





No need to tell you about advantages 
for, which the Comptometer is re- 
nowned: high speed, Controlled-Key 
\ccuracy, adaptability, simplicity (in 
short, “Comptometer Economy’’). 

The strikingly handsome new 
Model M Comptometer combines 
ll the fundamental Comptometer ad- 
vantages with a host of new features 
and worth-while improvements! 

Results: Increased figure-work sav- 
ings through increased efficiency. Every 
improvement made in this newest 


Comptometer arose from one con- 
sideration—to provide even greater 
speed, accuracy and economy in the 
handling of figure work. 

To learn how the new Model M 


Cushioned-Touch Comptometer can 
help you substantially reduce figure- 
work costs, telephone your local 
Comptometer office for a demonstra- 
tion (in your office, on your work). 

Or, if you prefer, write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW FEATURES OF THE 
MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 
COMPTOMETER 


For faster, easier operation: 
Lighter key-stroke 
Flexible keyboard 
‘‘Proper-posture’’ design 
One-hand subtraction 
Improved decimal! pointers 


For greater quiet: 
Mechanism floated in rubber 
Scientific soundproofing 


For improved appearance: 
Cancelling lever bullt inside 
case 
New color and modern, sim- 
plified lines to harmonize 
with modern office interiors 


For minimized eye-strain: 


No-glare answer dials 


Larger, more legible answer 
numerals 


Restful grey-green color 































OFF the presses and into 
the homes, gaining the in- 
terest and attention of every 
member of the family — this 
is the route of The Chicago 
Daily News. And this is the 
route of profit for adver- 
tisers, for Home Coverage 
circulation is entire-family 
circulation...a preferential, plus-value buy. 

The Chicago Daily News has won wel- 
come in metropolitan Chicago’s homes as 
a result of consistently publishing a com- 
plete, clean newspaper . . . accurate, enter- 
prising and vigilant. Here is a newspaper 


to which people pin their faith. They know 


The Girculation Route 
OF GREATEST ECONOMY AND PRODUCTIVITY 


| medium are sound invest- 





DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza + DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building + SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Buildin 


both its news and advertis- 
ing standards are high. 


Sales messages in such a 


ments. The experience of 
advertisers themselves has 
demonstrated the respon- 
siveness of this newspaper’s 
audience. 

The Chicago Daily News Home Coverage 
circulation penetrates every section of the 
city and suburbs, and exactly parallels pur- 
chasing power. Well in excess 
of 1,000,000 persons among 


more than 440,000 families 











regularly read this newspaper. 








THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION IN THE CITY 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Details as of Four Months Hence 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Trice a year several of the out- 
standing Wall Street economists get to- 
gether and forecast the major details 
of the business situation as of three or 
four months hence. Their spring guesses 
for 1940 have just been made and all 
told, in view of the expertness of the 
members of the group, it probably is as 
good an estimate of what conditions 
will be at the end of April as it is pos- 
sible to have at this time. Eight points 
are covered: 

1—Production: The predictions are in 
terms of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index. For December that index was 
128, but as pointed out here before 
there is a downward bias in this index 
for the first quarter of the year of ap- 
proximately twelve points, so that even 
though business remained at the pres- 
ent level it would drop to around 116 
by April. The average of the forecasts 
of this group for that month is 110.5. 


from the predictions is that the outlook 
is extremely uncertain, opinion being 
about equally divided on whether the 
market will go up or down by ten 
points. 

5—Gold inflow: It is the unanimous 
opinion that while gold will continue to 
come to this country in large volume it 
will be at a somewhat reduced rate as 
compared with the past year. During 
1939 our monetary gold stock increased 
$3,000,000,000. During the first third of 
1940 it is expected by this group that 
the inflow will be from %550,000,000 
and $650,000,000. This means, other 
things being equal, that the excess re- 
serves of our banks will continue to rise. 

6—Federal deficit: No diminution in 
government spending is anticipated. 
The average of the estimates for the 
Federal deficit as of Apr. 30—that is, 
for the first ten months of this fiscal 
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WHERE PLEASURE REIGNS THE YEAR AROUND 





year—is $3,200,000,000. 

7—Foreign exchange: The purpose of 
guessing on this is to get an appraisal 
of possible pressure upon foreign cur- 
rencies because of war buying. In the 


Mardi Gras, America’s gayest carnival, is 
typical of the pleasures gay New Orleans 
ides for its guests each season of the year. 
sitby the temens Poneman tien and 
other luxurious Illinois Central trains, New 
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In other words, they anticipate only a 
moderate decline in actual production 
during the first four months of the year. 

2—Commodity prices: Guesses are as 
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of Apr. 30 in terms of the Dow-Jones 
futures index, which for the past month 
has ranged between 62 and 64. Taken 
as a whole the group sees no particular 
change in the offing—their average be- 
ing 63—but there is a fairly wide spread 


ket. Currently it is selling at about 
10614, and within the past year it has 
been as high as 108% and as low as 
99 9/32. The average of the predictions 
for Apr. 30 is 105%, and the lowest 
103%. That is, the general expectation 
is that the bond market will ease off 
slightly, but not by enough to disturb 
hew financing. 

4—Stock market: On this there is no 
uniformity of opinion. In terms of the 
Dow-Jones industrial average the fore- 
casts for the market as of Apr. 30 vary 
from 141 to 168, as compared with the 
present level of around 145. Here again, 
then, just as in the case of commodity 
Prices, the only conclusion to be drawn 


case of both pounds sterling and Cana- 
dian exchange a decline is looked for, 
but nothing of importance—about five 
points in the case of sterling and two or 
three points in Canadian dollars. In- 
terpreting this on a broad front, there- 


opened an offensive drive through any 
of the small neutral countries on the 
west front by that early date. 


I is the attempt of this group of 
economists to include in its semi-annual 
guessing contest every point of major 
importance in the business outlook up- 
on which there is a measurable differ- 
ence of opinion. In other words, the 
above predictions cover the field as 
viewed by these analysts. It is possible 
to conclude, therefore, that they see no 
development within the next four 
months which will materially disturb 
the present levels in any of the broad 
divisions of the economic structure. 
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Wide World 
At NLRB hearing: board review 
attorneys Carolyn Agger Fortas... 


(Continued From Page 42) 
started paying a 15 per cent surtax on all 
incomes Jan. 1, and the German workers 
were warned last week by an article in the 
Schwarze Korps, organ of the Nazi Elite 
Guard, that they may have to take 10 
per cent of their wages in scrip—so that 
employers could pay this amount in cash 
to the government. 

German industrialists have complained 
most about the shutting down of trades 
nonessential to the war—building, for one, 
is reported down by 30 to 50 per cent 
since August—and the levies imposed on 
operating plants to support those idle. 

As for foreign trade, France has main- 
tained her quality exports in remarkable 
fashion, even though domestic luxury lines 
are hard hit, and Germany has increased 
her shipments to some of the neighboring 
neutrals. 


Significance = 


The war’s effect on individual trades in 
the belligerent countries resembles the ex- 
perience of 1914-18, except for the new 
demands for air-raid protective equipment. 
But the big difference from the World 


‘War is the comparative absence of infla- 


tionary influences, which is the result of 
the heavier taxes and far more rigid and 
sweeping economic controls. In conse- 
quence, all three nations are now obtain- 
ing short-term borrowings at moderate 
rates of interest and each has so far avoid- 
ed huge war loans. 

The brilliant success of the French stabi- 
lization efforts is attested by the repatria- 
tion (in contrast to the exodus some ex- 
pected) of 34,000,000,000 francs in capital 
and gold since the war. Britain admittedly 
has done far less to prevent inflation than 
the others, but the Chamberlain speech 
was a frank warning that tighter restric- 


tions upon labor and business were in the 
offing. 

The record so far completely confirms 
all the warnings of American businessmen 
last fall that both labor and industry here 
had every reason for wishing to stay out of 
the conflict. And the fact that the bel. 
ligerents are so aggressively pushing their 
export business is notice to our industrial. 
ists that they will have far stiffer compe. 
tition for the available foreign markets 
than was imagined last September. 





NLRB Slapped 


Court Reversals Point to New 


Interpretation of Wagner Act 


One of the first questions that arose un- 
der the government’s policy of forcing em- 
ployers to bargain with their union em- 
ployes was: can the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board force an employer to sign a 
union contract? In 1934, under the Nation- 
al Industrial Recovery Act, the old labor 
board held that an employer was obliged 
to enter into a union agreement when an 
understanding was reached through nego- 
tiations (Houde Engineering Corp. and 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. cases). 

Although this same doctrine was again 
outlined in the St. Joseph Stock Yard Co. 
case in 1936, after the Wagner Act re- 
placed the NIRA labor section, it did not 
prevent refusal to sign a contract from 
becoming the main issue in the 1937 Little 
Steel strike. So in 1938 the NLRB went the 
whole hog and ordered Inland Steel Co. to 
sign a contract with the C.LO. by ruling 
that an agreement reached in negotiations 
must be embodied in a signed contract. 

Last week the Seventh United States 
Circuit Court at Chicago decided that 
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. and Ann Landy Wolf 


while the board could order collective bar- 
gaining, it had no authority to compel an 
employer to sign a union contract. More- 
over, the court held, Inland Steel had been 
denied a fair hearing by the “biased and 
prejudiced attitude” of Examiner Charles 
A. Wood (now Wage-Hour division legal 
representative in Puerto Rico). In re- 
manding the case to the board for a new 
hearing the court commented: “This rec- 
ord as a whole discloses the danger of im- 
posing upon a single agency the multiple 
duties of prosecutor, judge, jury, and exe- 
cutioner”—a statement that General Coun- 
sel Charles Fahy of the NLRB attacked as 
“nonjudicial.” 

This upset was doubly damaging to the 
board because it came in the midst 
of the Smith investigation (Newsweek, 
Dec. 25, 1939), which last week concen- 
trated its fire on the board’s review section 
—105 lawyers who study and summarize 
for the board the records of cases up for 
decision (in reports to which parties in the 
case do not have access) and then draft the 
board’s verdict. 

Through exhibits and questioning of 
women review lawyers (all fourteen wom- 
en members of the staff were summoned, 
to the discomfiture of women’s organiza- 
tions, which scented “sex discrimination”) 
the committee learned that the board 
sometimes decides cases with the help of 
information gathered independently from 
the record of the hearing; that in one case 
(Talladega Cotton Co.) , a regional direc- 
tor, at the request of Mrs. Carolyn Ag- 
ger Fortas, a review attorney, furnished 
the testimony a witness would have given 
if the trial examiner had not excluded his 
statements; that Miss Margaret McDuff 
Farmer was hired as a review lawyer three 
days before she was admitted to the bar; 
that in its “informal file” the board had a 
copy of an affidavit claiming Homer Mar- 
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tin, A.F.L. auto-union chief, had received 
money from the Ford Motor Co. (a state- 
ment immediately labeled “phony” by 
Martin and categorically denied by com- 
pany spokesmen) but that Mrs. Ann 
Landy Wolf did not have access to this 
while reviewing the Ford case, and that 
Eugene P. Lacey had been hired as a trial 
examiner (later he was dropped) even 
though he said, when applying for the job, 
that he was pro-C.L.0. 


Significance 


While the Labor Board has enjoyed a 
favorable record before the Supreme Court, 
winning nineteen out of 23 cases, it has 
recently suffered several important re- 
verses in various Circuit Courts. Most of 
the High Court cases had concerned rather 
literal applications of the law by the 
board, but some of the Circuit Court rul- 
ings, as in the Inland case, involved as- 
sumption by the NLRB of powers not 
explicitly stated in the statute. This trend, 
therefore, brightens hopes for a general 
tightening of Wagner Act interpretation. 





The ‘Square Deal’ 


Johnson’s Labor Principles 
Rout A.F.L. and C.L.O. 


Stretching across the main roads enter- 
ing Endicott and Johnson City, N.Y., are 
ornamental arches bearing the inscription: 
“Home of the Square Deal.” These me- 
morials were erected in 1916 by employes 
of the Endicott Johnson Corp. to honor 
their boss, George F. Johnson, who carried 
into the management of his shoe-manufac- 
turing business the ideas of fair employe 
treatment he formed in half a lifetime of 
manual work at the bench before he be- 
came a partner in the company. 

Around these tokens of employe affec- 
tion, and in the near-by Endicott Johnson 
communities of Binghamton and Owego, 
are the boss’ gifts to his workers—parks, 
playgrounds, dance halls, swimming pools, 
and company-financed homes. In addition, 
the Endicott Johnson square deal involves 
steady work, a profit-sharing system, vaca- 
tions, company-supervised medical care for 
workers and their families, and a policy of 
holding executive doors open to receive any 
worker complaints. 

These benefactions, at a time when there 
was no national labor-relations problem, 
made “George F.” genuinely popular. His 
ruddy smile for employes, straightforward 
speaking, and his habit of whittling the 
arm of his chair while making decisions 
further endeared him to the plain people. 
So great have been his gifts (he says it is a 
disgrace to die rich) that Susquehanna 
Valley folk believe his personal fortune is 
now less than $1,000,000. 

This atmosphere of paternalism was an 
effective bar to unionism until two years 








ago. At that time, organizers for the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union (A.F.L.) and 
the United Shoe Workers (C.1.0.) began 
to buzz around Endicott Johnson plants. 
They thought they had been able to wean 
the shoe workers away from belief in John- 
son’s theory that well-treated workmen 
need no union, but last week they learned 
how ‘big a mistake they had made. In an 
NLBB election the vote was: for A.F.L., 
1,612; for C.I.0., 1,079; for no union, 12,- 
693. So elated were the workers that they 
closed down the plants (schools and busi- 
nesses also closed in Johnson City) and 
spent the day celebrating. 

“George F.,” now 82 and chairman of the 
company’s board, was in a sickbed, recov- 
ering from pneumonia, when he received 


... prompted celebrations by his Endicott Johnson workers 
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news of the vindication of his employe-re. 
lations program. Long-faced union orgap. 
izers, seeking an excuse for their defeat, 
blamed prayer meetings for Johnson’s re. 
covery, held in near-by churches prior to 
the election. 


The A.G.& E. Tangle 


The $1,000,000,000 Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. has long been a problem child 
of the utilities industry. Top unit in 
complicated system that has at one time 
included some 500 corporations with prop- 
erties all through the East, South, and 
Midwest, A.G. & E. was built up during 
the ’20s from a modest $7,000,000 outfit. 
The builder was Howard C. Hopson, an 
accountant who became a more ingenious 
if less well-known financier than Samuel 
Insull, and J. I. Mange, an operating ex. 
ecutive. 

The subject of frequent governmental 
criticism for its top-heavy, multi-layered 
structure, the company saw its earnings 
tumble from $16,000,000 in 1929 to a 
$3,300,000 deficit in 1933, bringing heavy 
losses to investors in its twenty classes of 
bonds and fourteen kinds of stock. Mean- 
while, the management outmaneuvered 
numerous attempts to force a bankruptcy 
petition and maintained a consistent and 
often dramatic resistance to regulation and 
investigation. 

About two years ago A.G. & E. began to 
develop a more realistic policy of coopera- 
tion and compromise. Hopson, his health 
broken by the long struggle, abandoned 
active participation in the management. In 
November 1938, A.G. & E. filed with the 
SEC a comprehensive integration plan to 
reduce its subsidiaries (already cut to 172) 
to 60. Last month a drastic capital-re- 
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organization plan was filed with the com- 
mission and has been pushed by the new 
president, Roger J. Whiteford (former 
counsel for the FHA), appointed follow- 
ing Mange’s recent resignation (NEws- 
week, Dec. 25, 1939) . 

A final and what many have regarded as 
an inevitable step came last Wednesday 
when the SEC, which for a year has been 
seeking to delist A.G. & E. common stock, 
forbade a pending dividend and interest 
payment to A.G. & E. by Associated Gas 
& Electric Corp.—wholly owned subsidiary 
through which A.G. & E. controls the sys- 
tem. The commission ruled that this pay- 


ment would impair the subsidiary’s capi-. 


tal and cash position. 

Its only income cut off and a $260,000 
interest payment of its own due in five 
days the top company had no choice but 
bankruptey.* And next day A.G. & E. 
Corp. followed its parent into the receiver- 
ship court. A contributing factor was the 
RFC’s refusal to favor one of the inter- 
mediate subsidiaries with a $26,000,000 
loan that might have “worked upstream.” 

Since the SEC is just beginning a drive 
to complete the “death sentence” enforce- 
ment program against holding companies, 
the A.G. & E. system will undergo not only 
financial reorganization at the top but 
wholesale simplification all the way through 
—allied jobs that the SEC decided could 
be done best under the protection of the 
courts in view of the “tangled” setup. 
Objecting only that “it was hoped” the 
SEC would have permitted a reorganiza- 
tion outside the courts, President White- 
ford commented optimistically that the As- 
sociated System at present has more cash 
than for several years and that earnings 
of operating properties had lately shown 
a “tremendous increase.” 





Investment Inquiry 


Winding up its investment-banking 
study, the TNEC last week sought to show 
that the underwriting business is charac- 
terized by a high degree of concentration 
and a lack of competition. As evidence, 
Dr. 0. L. Altman of the SEC presented 
figures indicating that Morgan Stanley & 
Co., from its founding in September 1935, 
to June 30, 1939, was responsible for four- 
fifths of all the first-grade registered-bond 
issues managed by the 38 leading invest- 
ment houses of the country. 

Earlier in the week, Joseph R. Swan, a 
partner in Smith, Barney & Co., and John 
M. Schiff and Lewis L. Strauss, partners 
in Kuhn, Loeb & Co., answered the charge 
of lack of competition by emphasizing the 
professional character of the underwriter’s 
activities. They pointed out that it was 
considered just as improper for an invest- 








“Seriously ill at his New Jersey home, Hop- 
son was not told of the collapse of his finan- 
cial empire. 











Direct loading between car and ship is 
one of the many advantages offered by 
the thoroughly modern terminals of the 
Metropolitan Oakland Area’s unexcelled 
deep water harbors. 
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PACIFIC MARKETS 


VAST MARKETS, profit markets... hundreds 
of millions of product-hungry consumers. . . rich 
sources of raw materials, too. 


More than ever business is seeking Pacific treas- 
ure...the trade opportunities offered by the 
markets of the Pacific. 


The key to this enormous treasure, the key to 
reaching and serving these huge markets lies in 
the Metropolitan Oakland Area... 


In its commanding central location...in its mag- 
nificent port...in its industrial advantages. 


Waterways center of the West .. . unexcelled 
deep-water harbors and terminals. 


Your plant can be located at one of the many terminals, 
or within a few blocks...and at the same time have 
fast economical distribution service to the 11 Western 
States, and the Nation. Terminus of three transconti- 
nental railroads. Direct loading between car and ship. 
Investigate the Metropolitan Oakland Area now. 
Our Industrial Booklet gives a general survey of the 
Area ...facts, figures, photographs. 
A Special Survey, strictly confidential and directly ap- 
plied to your operation, will be prepared... without 
cost or obligation. And we will help you make an 
On-the-Ground Study of local conditions and sites. 
As the first step, write today for booklet, “The Natural 
Industrial Center of the West.” 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Financial Center Building, Oakland, California 
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It’s worth your whilee « « 


e @ eto enjoy these advantages and the 
in convenient easy-to-read form. 


e e e to read expert analyses of war news 
events are likely to affect tomorrow’s. 


e e eto know how and why today’s 
by American military and naval authorities. 


e @ e to have the week’s significant news 
many others offered by Newsweek, issue 
after issue. Your name and address on a 
postcard and a simple request to enter your 
subscription for one year or longer, will as- 
sure you of a source of dependable infor- 
mation in the uncertain months ahead. 


Subscription rates are modest—Three 
years of Newsweek (156 issues) cost only 
$8 .... two years, $6 .... one year, $4, 
Send your order, today, so your first sub- 
scription copy may be whisked to you with- 
out delay. Please address: 


Newsweek 


RKO Buildinge Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 
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ment banker to try to take away another’s 
established business as it was unethical for 
a dentist to steal another dentist’s pa- 
tients. “We’re obviously in competition 
with all the other investment bankers,” 
Strauss explained, “in the sense that our 
brains and experience are for sale.” 

Members of the monopoly committee 
also criticized bankers in connection with 
two other practices: 

1—SEC Commissioner Leon Henderson 
and SEC Attorney Peter Nehemkis Jr. 
charged that a conflict of interest existed 
where investment bankers were directors 
of industrial corporations and also under- 
wrote the securities of those corporations. 
This was disputed by Walter E. Sachs of 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., and John M. Han- 
cock of Lehman Brothers, who testified 
that when partners served on company 
boards, they withdrew from meetings at 
which decisions were made on company 
financing. Meanwhile, however, the cor- 
porations enjoy the benefit of the bankers’ 
advice on the types and prices of securi- 
ties best suited to the market. 

2—After hearing testimony on how the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York in 1935 
helped the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. re- 
fund $25,000,000 in short-term obligations 
through a bond issue underwritten by a 
group of investment bankers, Henderson 
contended that when the trust company 
helped arrange this financing it violated 
the spirit of the Banking Act of 1933, 
which divorced investment from commer- 
cial banking. B. A. Tompkins, vice presi- 
dent of the trust company, insisted that 
it had acted legitimately as fiscal agent 
for the corporation. 

Turning momentarily from the domestic 
scene, the committee this week started 
hearings on international cartels. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Personnel 

William L. Batt, president of S.K.F. 
Industries, Inc. (bearing manufacturers) , 
was elected chairman of the Commerce De- 
partment’s Business Advisory Council, a 
group of nearly 60 leading executives. He 
succeeds W. Averell Harriman, Union Pa- 
cific board chairman. Also, last week, Batt 
was elected chairman of the American 
Management Association, a post vacant 
since the death in 1937 of James O. Mc- 
Kinsey, chairman of Marshall Field & Co. 
... The Perkin Medal awarded annually 
by the American section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry for “valuable work in 
applied chemistry” was presented to Dr. 
Charles M. A. Stine, du Pont vice presi- 
dent, who has directed various research 
activities of the company since 1909 . . . 
Stewart E. Lauer was moved up to the 
presidency of the York Ice Machinery 
Corp., succeeding William S. Shipley, 
who became chairman . . . James S. Adams 
was elected executive vice president of 
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Wide World 


William L. Batt 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., resigning a 
similar position at Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
where he directed national advertising for 
the soap firm. 


War Buying 

War buying, actual and rumored, ex- 
cited several American markets. The Brit- 
ish Government confirmed the purchase of 
61,000,000 bushels of Australian wheat and 
was reported to have bought more than 
100,000,000 bushels from Canada. The 
British were also seeking to buy naval 
mines from American manufacturers (our 
Navy, having a full supply, raised no ob- 
jections) and upward of 100 idle American 
merchant vessels. . . The French inquired 
for 1,000 tons of sole leather and several 
million feet of upper leather. 


For Value Received 


In line with recent efforts to improve 
the earnings of the brokerage community, 
the New York Stock Exchange adopted, ef- 
fective Mar. 1, a schedule of minimum 
charges on special services performed for 
customers by member firms. To cover all 
services except those for which special 
charges are provided, a minimum custo- 
dian charge of $1 a month will be levied 
against each account containing fully paid 
securities. Cutting of coupons is valued at 
10 cents a coupon, and payments of claims 
for dividends, rights, or interest will be 
taxed one-quarter of 1 per cent of the 
claim. The rate on transfers of securities 
is 1 cent a share and 10 cents a bond with 
a $2 minimum, while transcripts of state- 
ments will cost the customer 50 cents 4 
sheet. 


Banking 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank, told stockholders 
at their annual meeting that restrictions 
on gold should be removed so as to put tt 
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back into private circulation, thereby re- 
ducing the country’s excessive gold stocks 
and helping retain a stable monetary value 
for the metal . . . L. M. Giannini, president 
of the Bank of America, threatened to con- 
yert the organization from a national to a 
state bank unless Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau Jr. stopped “per- 
secuting” him and his associates; the Sec- 
retary replied that he would continue to 
do his duty to national-bank depositors re- 
gardless of “abuse” from any bank official 
_, . The Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co. (N.Y.), started in 1928 with 
$14,000,000 capital funds—the largest capi- 
tal of any bank chartered under the Na- 
tional Banking Act—has leased spacious 
quarters in the building at 44 Wall Street, 
empty since the Bank of America was ab- 
sorbed by National City Bank in 1931... 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., was named 
a director of the First National Bank of 
New York. 


Stainless-Steel Trailers 

Estimating that 1940 profits of the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. amounted to between 
$4.75 and $5 a share, compared with 66 
cents in 1938, Dow, Jones & Co. stated that 
prospects “appear bright” for a “consid- 
erable” increase in Fruehauf’s 1940 earn- 
ings. Major factors in this prediction were 
expectations of a big demand for the new 
stainless-steel trailers recently announced 
by President Harvey C. Fruehalf. The sell- 
ing point of the line—which uses stainless 
bodies fabricated by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co. and the standard Frue- 
hauf understructure—is light weight, which 
permits the carrying of a heavier pay load. 
In addition to the stainless trailers now in 
production, Fruehauf has stated that the 
Budd and Fruehauf engineering staffs 
would cooperate in developing new stain- 
less trailers for commercial tanks and spe- 
cialized purposes. 


Trends 


Total construction volume in 1939 was 
the largest since 1930 and residential build- 
ing the largest since 1929, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Corp.’s figures for the 37 
Eastern states. The $3,550,543,000 total 
for all building was $353,000,000 more 
than in 1938, the increase being due 
almost entirely to privately financed 
construction. Residential building rose 
35 per cent over the previous year to 
$1,334,272,000. 


Auto output last week totaled 111,330 
units, Ward’s Automotive Reports esti- 
mated, compared with 87,510 the previous 
week and 86,925 a year ago. 


_ Piano shipments in 1939 totaled 114,043 
instruments, an increase of 27.4 per cent 
over 1938 and the largest number in 
more than fifteen years, according to 


the National Piano Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 
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SIDESHOW 


Poor Richard— 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Benjamin Frank- 
lin didn’t always practice the thrift he 
preached, it was shown by William Fulton 
Kurtz, president of the Pennsylvania Co., 
in turning over the records of the Bank 
of North America (oldest banking insti- 
tution in the country) to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. A study of the 
old bank’s accounts showed that Frank- 
lin “was overdrawn at the bank at least 
three days out of every week.” 











Bear Story— 

Tulare, Calif.: When a trailer con- 
taining 600 pounds of sassy black bear 
overturned, Floyd Baker, who was haul- 
ing the animal to a taxidermy rendezvous, 
didn’t know what to do. But after taking 
ene dubious look at the bear and another 
rueful one at the wrecked trailer, he 
opened the door of his sedan and said: 
“All right, boy, climb in.” The bear did 
and rode placidly with Baker 10 miles to 
the next town, where the trailer was hasti- 
ly repaired. 


Nuptial Numbness— 


Knoxville, Tenn.: Haled into court for 
running his car through a stop sign less 
than an hour after he was married, W. H. 
Frazier, 23, found Judge R. P. Williams 
compassionate. “I don’t think a man is 
himself an hour after being married,” the 
jurist ruled. 


Trickle Trick— 


Lakeview, Ore.: Instead of turning off 
the water in people’s houses when they 
don’t pay their water bills, Fred Fisher, 
manager of the local water company, at- 
taches to their meters a device which 
slows the flow down to a mere trickle. 
“After waiting ten minutes for a water 
glass to fill, or four days to fill a bathtub,” 
says Fisher, “the tardy payers usually 
come right down to the office.” 


Crime Notes— 


San Antonio, Texas: Arrested, Fritz 
M. Jones, 21-year-old chain-store butcher, 
confessed to three holdups. His third vic- 
tim—whose purse he snatched on a dark 
night—turned out to be his wife. 


Bismarck, N.D.: Caught with the 
goods, Henry Miller and Jerry Long ad- 
mitted to a theft and were sentenced to 
six months. They had stolen a windmill. 


Pony Express?— 


La Grande, Ore.: Postmaster General 
James A. Farley mailed a Christmas card 
to Robert E. Bradford, Union County 
Democratic chairman. It arrived eighteen 
days late. 
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It’s FATIGUE ACID 
in your muscles! 


FTER unusual exercise, fatigue acids 

form in your muscles. Then your 

muscle swells up inside its sheath. Pains 
and aches follow! 


The thing to do is increase your circu- 
lation so that a fresh supply of blood can 
help carry those fatigue acids out. Rub 
famous Absorbine Jr. thoroughly over 
the affected parts three or four times a 
day. Laboratory tests prove Absorbine Jr. 
speeds blood through tissues, helping to 
drive those acids out. Swelling goes down 
—pain eases. Millions of people use 
Absorbine Jr. because it is 


1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 

2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 
At all druggists, 
$1.25 a bottle 

Free sample, address. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 

220A Lyman Street, 

Springfield, Mass. 
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do eading 
executives sit in Do/More 
Triple Feature Chairs? There 
must be some reason 
that makes thousands of them pick this ‘“‘adjusted to 
fit’’ chair in preference to any other. These Do/More 
Executive Models offer three definite advantages: 


1. They give greater comfort and help maintain 
good posture. 

2. They include an EXERCISER back. 

3. Enable busy men to get needed retaxation. 


You'll feel better in a Do/More! Write us for booklet 
containing detailed information. 


Domore Chair 241 
Compaen, Inc., Franklin St. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A Tax ona Tax 


Een a certain persuasiveness in 
the argument that a thing’s good because 
it’s simple. That’s why the claim that a 10 
per cent tax on income taxes is simple— 
and therefore good—may get support in 
Congress. But all simple things aren’t good, 
and all good things aren’t simple. In taxa- 
tion, the most cockeyed schemes, such as 
Townsendism, are sometimes based upon 
a simple idea. Justice in taxation involves 
the weighing of so many factors that, 
when it’s finally approximated, the result- 
ant is apt to be complicated in the extreme. 

Taxes are supposed to be levied upon 
something that a person owns or earns or 
takes in or buys. But this is a tax on a tax. 
It is levied upon something that an indi- 
vidual is already paying out of his income. 
It makes him compute his tax in the usual 
way and then add 10 per cent to the total. 

Theoretically, our taxes are levied in 
accordance with ability to pay. This super- 
tax would violate that principle. If we as- 
sume something that is of course not 
actually true—that the present tax system 
is based upon ability to pay—then it can 
easily be seen that slapping on an arbi- 
trary addition to the burden of part of the 
taxpayers throws the whole adjustment 
out of kilter. It adds to the load of some 
and leaves others as they were. To that 
extent, therefore, those who paid the new 
taxes would be paying beyond their ability 
to pay, if there were any justice in the 
tax system to begin with. 

But, of course, the constant reference of 
public officials to the so-called principle of 
ability to pay is one of the most hoary 
hypocrisies in American political life. The 
principle is what they talk about. It’s not 
what they act on. What they do is to levy 
taxes not in accordance with the ability to 
pay, but in accordance with the ability to 
collect. 

It has been pointed out again and again 
that the income tax is essentially a class 
tax. It falls upon a small proportion of the 
population. Farmers are, in large part, 
exempt because their compensation is not 
often reachable by the income tax. But 
outside the limits of the income tax are 
also millions of other so-called free-riders. 
The super-tax proposal promises to per- 
petuate the present free-rider membership. 
It promises to postpone again the oft- 
postponed overhauling of our jerrybuilt 
tax system. 

The President is reported to believe that 
a super-tax is desirable because it would 
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not affect consumption. Maybe. Increasing 
the amount a man pays for taxes presum- 
ably will take away from either what he 
saves or what he spends. It may do some 
of both, and it may do all of one or the 
other. There is no way to tell. I know of 
no expert who would undertake to pre- 
determine how much income will be spent 
and how much saved in a given year. But 
assume for the moment that such a tax 
will not cut into consumption. Assume 
that it will pry loose private savings and 
route them into the Treasury. To the ex- 
tent that it does, it will prevent them from 
flowing into the capital-investment market. 
It will be of a piece with those very spend- 
lend policies that have acted as business 
deterrents. It will impede investment in 
private enterprise and impede reemploy- 
ment. If, on the other hand, this tax is 
not in large part paid out of savings, it 
will be paid out of what would otherwise 
be spent, consumed. It must therefore 
directly affect consumption. 

Such a tax on a tax may appear simple 
to the President. But its effects will cer- 
tainly not be. 





Mr. Hull’s Trade Policies 


In arguing for the extension of the 
Executive’s power to make trade agree- 
ments, Secretary Hull stated: “I invite 
any person to show a single instance of 
general tariff readjustment either upward 
or downward in the entire fiscal history of 
the nation wherein there has been exer- 
cised as much impartiality, care and ac- 
curacy as to facts as has uniformly 
characterized the negotiation of our 
twenty-two trade agreements—or any more 
solicitude for the welfare of agriculture, 
labor, business and the population of the 
country in its entirety.” 

With this statement no one who has 
made a fair appraisal of the situation will 
dissent. There has been science, sincerity 
and infinite pains in the effort to increase 
foreign trade through the reciprocal-trade 
agreements. One might almost say that if 
science and sincerity and infinite pains 
could achieve the purpose through this 
instrument it would be done. 

But when Mr. Hull adds that “it is a 
method under which the Congress reserves 
its basic prerogatives, while putting into 
operation temporarily the most effective 
means that can be devised to meet a grave 
emergency situation through cooperation 
of the legislative and executive branches of 
the government,” there will be many who 
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will disagree. Among the many who yi] 
disagree will be people who believe, with | 
Mr. Hull, that there ought to be more 
foreign trade. They are not isolationists. 
They do not want to go back to the tariff. 
making methods of the past. It is simply 
that they cannot concede that the final ap- 
proval of the reciprocal agreements should 
be denied Congress under our constity- 
tional system. 

To say that the Trade Agreements Act 
was or is an emergency measure is to 
stretch the meaning of the word “emergen- 
cy” far beyond any reasonable limits, 
Look at it realistically. The Act was 
passed because it seemed the best way to 
compromise the differences in the Demo- 
cratic party between the low-tariff and the 
high-tariff exponents, between those, such 
as the cotton growers, who found a large 
part of their markets abroad, and those, 
such as cattle raisers, who insisted that 
their livelihood depended upon tariff pro- 
tection. A time limitation was put on the 
Act not because of any emergency, but 
because Congress cannot constitutionally 
delegate its treaty-making power indefinite- 
ly to the Executive. There is little, more- 
over, in the present war situation that 
fundamentally affects the tariff policy. 
Calling the pacts “peace insurance” is one 
of those glittering political phrases that 
has a minimum of actual substance. 

If the argument for this measure con- 
tinues in terms of such impossible dialec- 
tics as these emergency and peace claims, it 
will win over no one who hasn’t already 
been won over. 

The long debate over the advantages 
and disadvantages of the agreements in 
specific cases has already started a flow 
of statistics that may well stifle the com- 
prehension of everyone concerned. In 
amassing statistical arguments, both sides 
have juggled the years selected to show 
increases and decreases of imports or ex- 
ports. After wading through reams of this 
stuff and trying to strike a balance, I 
seem to make out that the net increase in 
foreign trade that can be ascribed to the 
agreements is, in an economy such as ours, 
small. It is small in proportion to the 
foreign trade that we once had. But it is 
something. 

It would seem that if the questions of 
method that are involved can be com- 
promised, Congress should probably con- 
tinue the reciprocal-trade-agreement power. 
Much of the opposition to a continuation 
of the reciprocal-trade-agreement power 
is based upon the fear of what will be done 
in such agreements as that contemplated 
with Argentina, rather than upon what 
the agreements have already done. In 
order to quiet this fear there will be 4 
tremendous effort to require Senatorial 
confirmation of all future treaties. And, 
considering all the issues involved, i- 
cluding the basic right of the Senate to 
approve treaties, I believe this is a wise 
and legitimate safeguard. 
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l\lustrated: Studebaker Commander Cruising Sedan, $965, delivered at factory. 


(i fuse as MONCY- UNG as tts hanitome 


OUR pride in this distinctive new Studebaker Com- 
*“ mander only begins with the envious looks it receives. 
a find you are actually paying less per mile for your 
mmander’s safe, restful, luxurious transportation than 
iny of your friends who own lowest price cars. 

Yet, you enjoy this Commander’s gas economy and low 
keep for little more a month than a Studebaker Cham- 
m, on which prices begin at $660, delivered at the fac- 


tory, South Bend, Indiana. And, there’s no extra charge 
for the Commander’s automatic hill holder, shockless 
variable-ratio steering, non-slam rotary door latches, front- 
compartment hood lock, sealed-beam headlamps, planar 
independent suspension, finest hydraulic shock absorbers, 
steering wheel gear shift and foot-regulated hydraulic brakes. 

See your local Studebaker dealer now. Become a thrilled 
Commander owner on liberal C.1.T. budget plan terms. 
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